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ELVES. 
. 
WE haunt the woods, we haunt the streams, 
We chase the flying wave, 
We ride upon the sunlight’s beams, 
And dance upon the grave. 
Our lyres of rush and harps of grass 
We hang before the breeze ; 
The zephyrs strike them as they pass 
In eerie melodies. 


In spring we hide beneath the flowers 
And sip their silver dew; 

In summer, sheltered from the showers, 
We sleep the long day through ; 

In autumn down the becks we glide 
On skiffs of fallen leaves; 

In winter anywhere we hide, 
Like rats and moles and thieves. 


On fancy and on love we feed, 
And in the forest chant, 

And from his storehouse steal at need 
The treasures of the ant. 
We catch the bees and butterflies, 
And stride their backs at noon; 
From bout and feast at night we rise 
To sport beneath the moon. 

IV. 

All sciences occult we know 
Of herbs and minerals, 

Where wizard-healing juices flow, 
Where starry-nectar falls: 

For knowledge comes to us with ease 
Like beauty to the flowers ; 

With ache and fret we never tease 
Our all-perceptive powers. 


v. 

Though pygmy-bodied, we contain 
The sum supreme of bliss; 

Our idyl-pleasures never wane; 
Our breath is happiness ; 

We know no surfeit, pain, or ill, 
Dread, loss, or jealousy: 

Of nature’s best we take our fill, 
Then in swect dreams we die. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. WILL Foster. 


IMPS. 
I. 

WE pinch the flowers, we pine the grass, 

We gall the sapling’s strength; 
We set the lover and his lass 

At odd suspicion’s length: 
The authors of all ill are we 

In city, field, and sky — 
A cradle-sworn conspiracy 
lo set the world awry. 


ELVES, ETC, 








II. 


Beneath the toadstool all night long 
We brew our wicked broth; 

The greening bubbles rise and throng 
And curdle into froth; 

Then forth we go when morn appears, 
And scatter on the breeze 

Grudges and hates and spites and fears, 
And ogling jealousies. 


Ill. 
Our king is slim, our queen is sly, 
Our councillors are vain; 
Our workmen wink and drink and pry, 
And honest work disdain: 
No silly custom chains our ways - 
Caprice our only law; 
We chatter gossip all our days, 
And mock the parson’s saw. 
IV. 
When cloyed with cunning, dressed in state 
We hold a motley fair, 
And ape the manners of the great, 
And lounge and strut and stare ; 
We dangle all our ornaments, 
And hark some drawling tale, 
And nod and grin and give assents, 
And yawn the thing is stale. 
V. 
Of all the world we take our tolls, 
To strife and discord callous; 
We hide in crannies, creep through holes, 
And plot in every palace. 
Concocting mischief all our days, 
Some wicked triumph after, 
We burst with sheer conceit and craze 
And die in shrieks of laughter. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. WILL Foster. 


TO AUSTIN DOBSON. 
WITH A VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Yes! urban is your muse, and owns 

An empire based on London stones. 

Yet flow’rs, as mountain violets sweet, 
Spring from the pavement ’neath her fect. 


Of wilder birth this muse of mine, 
Hill-cradled, and baptized with brine ; 
And ’tis for her a sweet despair 

To watch that courtly step and air! 


Yet surely she, without reproof, 
Greeting may send from realms aloof, 
And even claim a tie in blood, 

And dare to deem it sisterhood. 


For well we know, those maidens be 
All daughters of Mnemosyne ; 

And ’neath the unifying sun, 

Many the songs — but Song is one. 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 

















From The Quarterly Review. 

ENGLISH REALISM AND ROMANCE,* 

WHEN the dramatic art quitted our 
English stage, and took to writing prose 
instead of verse, it became a serious ques- 
tion how far the novel would respond to 
the new and formidable demands made 
upon its resources. Would it ever match 
the great achievements of rhyme, or find 
a Shakespeare who would not disdain the 
level highway which alone it seemed to 
offer as a path to his genius? Would it 
excel in tragedy or in comedy? To the 
Frenchman, prose has long approved itself 
as the field on which to win undying lau- 
rels; but surely that is, it will be argued, 
because the higher inspiration fails him, 
and if he does not sing it is for a good 
reason, —he has no voice. But from our 
triumphant swelling music, our ‘ seven- 
fold chorus of halielujahs and harping 
symphonies,” to mere pedestrian speech, 
what a fall was there! The novel might 
amuse, might serve as a pastime to make 
the idle crowd laugh, and, in general, play 
the merry-andrew to our earnest, energetic 
strivings of every day; but mount the 
throne and assume the robes of heroic lit- 
erature ?— not until we had forgotten our 
Chaucers, Miltons, and Shakespeares! It 
must be content with the second place, 
simply because the first was already filled. 
To low comedy it might aspire, but never 
to anything more than scene-painting with 
a lover and his lass thrown in, as its top- 
most performance. A prose Shakespeare 
was out of the question. 

And yet, suppose that the problem of 
English literature, now grown world-wide 
and rooted in the very language of three 
continents, were to make a prose Shake- 
speare possible? What if the reign of 
science meant the abolition, or else the 
transformation, of poetry? The nightin- 
gale does not chant his wild notes perched 
on a telegraph-wire. English metrical 
drama is dead and sleeps in its grave. 
The classic poets, read more perhaps in 
Board Schools than in drawing-rooms, 

* 1. The Oraeal of Richard Feverel, and other 
Vovels. By George Meredith. London, 1859-1891. 


2. King Solomon's Mines, and other Novels. By 
H. Rider Haggard. London, 1885-1890. 


3. The New Arabian Nights, and other Novels. 
London, 1882-1888. 


by R. L. Stevenson, 
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| seem to have lived and sung before this 
| modern world arose to vex and burden us; 
|they sing to our ear rather than to our 


understanding. Even Hamlet may be 
charged with expressing only half our 


thought; on the matters that come home 
to us altum tenet silentium. Immortal 
Tithonus shrinks to the voice of a grass- 
hopper, and we turn perforce to new ora- 
cles. When literature is called upon to 
balance the conquests of science, must we 
not understand by literature the novel ? 

In his famous prelude to * Diana of the 
Crossways,” Mr. George Meredith has 
written, not without daring, ‘“* The forecast 
may be hazarded, that, if we do not speed- 
ily embrace philosophy in fiction, the Art 
is doomed to extinction under the shining 
multitude of its professors, They are fast 
capping the candle. Instead, therefore, of 
objurgating the timid intrusions of Philos- 
ophy, invoke her presence, I pray you. 
History without her is the skeleton-map 
modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But 
of events; Fiction a picture of figures 
each, with philosophy in aid, blooms and 
is humanly shapely.” Such would be his 
own excuse for boldly attempting to give 
back, whether in fantastic or hard-grained 
solid prose, * Reality’s infinite sweetness.” 
He is a realist that he may be a philoso- 
pher; and he philosophizes to catch real- 
ity on the wing, in actual fact, as it is, and 
not merely as to shut and dreaming eyes 
it may appear to be, in visions divorced 
from sunlight truth. Certain it is, at all 
events, that he states in plain terms the 
thing to be achieved, unless it be from the 
nature of the case an impossibility. Call 
the analysis of nature science, and let the 
interpretation of life be art; then our 
problem is to marry art and science in a 
literature which will inspire, while it ac- 
counts for us. 

And there are eight hundred novels a 
year published in England! Of which, 
how many survive the yearafter? “ Mais 
ou sont les neiges d’antan?”’ Where, in- 


deed? The staple English commodity 
which circulates in three volumes is a 


conventional product, an institution like 
Saturday excursions to Brighton and 
Margate for half-a-crown, a refuge for dis- 





tressed needlewomen, a thing as native to 
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our shores as Britannia metal and after- 
noon tea. The Homeric epithet, dedi- 
cated by long custom to its service, is 
“trashy.” Our indigenous novel, taken in 
the bulk, contains little art and no sci- 
ence. And its art is well-worn, —a feeble 
echo of Rousseau with insular decorum 
stifling his too Gallic accents and reducing 
him to respectable inanity. It is a sen- 
timental prude, who would shriek, and 
perhaps faint, at the very mention, by bold 
Mr. Meredith, of ‘“skeleton-anatomy.” 
Delighting in the “ love-season, that car- 
nival of egoism,” our British Miss closes 
her record discreetly when the wedding- 
bells strike up, and she is—to use her 
own favorite expression —“led to the 
altar” by the hero whom she has chased, 
or drawn on, from cover to cover, through 
a thousand pages. When the French 
satirist wanders in the forest of Mudie and 
giances at these strange, impossible crea- 
tures, he feels an overpowering sense of 
wonder and amusement, which tempts him 
to exaggerate the less desirable qualities 
of his own fiction in the hope of giving a 
redoubled shock, for there is nothing he 
so contemns as Rousseau turned Puritan. 
The “everlasting pantomime” of rose- 
pink virtue squinting across the pages of 
its prayer-book at vice, while it gambols 
within the measure of police-morality, is 
very laughable tohim. Heartily would he 
agree with Mr. Meredith that not in such 
a fashion can art be raised “on a level 
with history, to an interest surpassing 
the narrative of public deeds as vividly as 
man’s heart and brain in their union excel 
his plain lines of action.” Carlyle insisted 
that history, were it written as it ought to 
be, would read like a Bible. Mr. Mere- 
dith has ventured to demand the like 
seriousness, and to prophesy the same re- 
sult, if the novel is not to sink degraded 
“in the thick midst of poinarded, slit- 
throat, rope-dependent figures, placarded 
across the bosom, Disillusioned, Infidel, 
Agnostic, Miserrimus.” Yet we have got 
no farther on the path of deliverance than 
our eight hundred sentimental wax-work 
stories, appearing and disappearing, as 
the year goes round, on this stage of 
“everlasting pantomime.” [s it so much 


as acommencement? Or should we not 
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send for the “common hangman,” if his 
hand be not entirely out, and bid him 
make an auto da fé in front of Mudie’s, 
with the feminine public looking on, ago. 
nized and much sobbing, but learning in 
this wholesome manner their first profit- 
able reading-lesson ? 

But Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
— do we mean to call ¢hese mere artists in 
wax? Assurediy not Thackeray nor the 
first George Eliot,—not the creator of 
Becky Sharp, nor the excelling heart and 
brain to which we stand indebted for the 
idy] of “ Silas Marner ” and the woodland 
tragedy of “ Adam Bede.” Dickens, again, 
is by profession both clown and pantaloon, 
but he is quaint, affectionate, pitiful, the 
genius of oddity personified, no less than 
the stage-struck sentimentalist; he is 
Smollett redivivus, and, rugged as the old 
Scotch surgeon was, both he and bis imi- 
tator displayed a manliness beyond the 
reach of ten thousand Rousseaus. But 
mere sentiment, even in Dickens, is a 
fault, and never a virtue. The line of ad- 
vance in English literature lies through 
Thackeray and George Eliot. Your 
Dickens may be popular, lovable, unfor- 
gotten. Something, however, there is 
which forbids us to name him classic. Is 
it the want of thought, of philosophy? 
He cries and laughs in quick succession ; 
but he writes the comedy of the footlights, 
and is unequal to the deeper, more sub- 
dued yet infinitely more piercing, comedy 
of life. His strong point, if we may ven- 
ture on the expression, is pathetic bur- 
lesque. He will always fascinate those 
who are touched by transpontine melo- 
drama played to a full house, not the stu- 
dent or man of the world, but the unlearned 
crowd. 

How different has been the fate of 
Thackeray! That mighty artist has struck 
into life, and plucked from it quivering 
figures with the blood in them; not lovely, 
nor high-toned and noble for the most 
part; only as true as he dared to make 
them. And George Eliot, the close stu- 
dent of Thackeray, not quite free from 
obligations to Balzac, and as far-seeing in 
rustic village ways as the satirist of ‘ Van- 
ity Fair” was in Pall Mall and Russell 
Square, — we are speaking of fifty years 

















ago, — brought her large genius to the 
presentation of those country folk in 
whose aboriginal, uneducated passions, 
and family pride, the world suddenly rec- 
ognized a chapter of existence it had never 
been shown how to read until she re- 
hearsed it. Not, however, in her most 
successful writings do we find the new 
tone of realism, or, as she herself would 
have it termed, of positivism, fully devel- 
oped. The note is struck, doubtless, in 
“The Mill on the Floss ;” but the solemh 
oratorio, which was waiting to be played 
in that key, does not resound with over- 
powering effect until we open “ Middle- 
march” and “ Romola.” The Florentine 
story, indeed, being a record of facts, 
cannot bend altogether, as George Eliot 
would have wished, to her rule and com- 
pass. In “Middlemarch” she is free, 
and her patient dissection of motives, her 
reliance upon “environment” to explain 
character, and her “physiology of the 
soul,” may be fairly compared with Bal- 
zac’s mechanical fatalism; except that 
where the French author beheld only a 
conflict of individualities, an unchecked 
and undiluted passion for self, the agnos- 
tic English Jady, mindful of her Christian 
bringing up, could still discern the beauty 
of sacrifice and the struggle towards per- 
fection. Her profound sadness touched, 
as with pensive evening light, the vast 
battlefield over which she gazed, tenderly, 
yet despairing of an immortal issue. She 
could have analyzed tears, with the chem- 
ist who sought for the absolute; but 
her own eyes were dimmed while she 
steeled herself to the operation. George 
Eliot was a repentant realist, for she 
could not be satisfied with the melancholy 
facts of existence; she lamented the lost 
spiritual kingdoms even while she denied 
that they had ever been, outside the pious 
imagination of believers. She borrowed 
her art from Christianity ; and, so long as 
it was not overborne by her science, she 
wrote what will hardly die before the 
English language itself. 

It is curious to reflect that “ Adam 
Bede” and “Richard Feverel” are of 
nearly the same age. Thirty-two years 
have passed since George Eliot became 
famous; and now, saving the chances of 
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revolution, she has gone up into that 
sphere from which the throned gods look 
down, immortal and immovable, upon 
struggling mankind. Mr. George Mere- 
dith has undergone a far different fortune. 
His first book, a collection of poems dedi- 
cated to that remarkable and brilliant 
scholar, the late Thomas Love Peacock, 
whose daughter he married, saw the light 
in 1851. His last, the three-volume novel 
entitled “One of our Conquerors,” was 
published not many months ago. But 
after his forty years in the wilderness, Mr. 
Meredith’s position may be described, 
like Browning's in 1870, as that of a dis- 
tinguished unpopularity. Every one has 
heard of his writings; a small company 
have read them; and among his fervid or 
even fanatical admirers we may reckon 
younger and more famous men, who are 
never weary of praising “ The Egoist” 
and lauding his feminine creations as 
“ Shakespearean.” With Burton he might 
fairly divide the claim to be Democritus 
Junior; adding that all knew him and no 
one had ever set eyes on him. As Blake 
was Pictor Ignotus, so, despite reviews, a 
cheap reprint, and American pirates, Mr. 
Meredith still remains Scriptor Ignotus, a 
treasury of good things which few will be 
at the trouble of unlocking; and, what is 
more to the purpose, he is George Eliot’s 
successor in logical order, though her 
coeval in time. The situation is piquant, 
the moral instructive. 

‘** Would you grasp the secret of life?” 
said a wise man; “then study the fail- 
ures ; they teach more than success, which 
only dazzles.” If popularity be a test, the 
gallery of curious figures invented by Mr. 
Meredith can hardly be pronounced a suc- 
cess, for who pays it a visit when the 
learned, and the all-enquiring journalist 
stay away? It may be good to steal from, 
as Fuseli said of Blake; and stealing im- 
plies a compliment to our property if a 
wrong to ourselves. George Eliot won 
the ear of the whole English-speaking race 
with “ Adam Bede” and “ The Mill on the 
Floss.” She made us all read, not “ Mid- 
dlemarch ” alone, but (as now seems won- 
derful) that partisan, wire-drawn pamphlet, 
known as “ Daniel Deronda.” But the 
public sturdily declines to look at “ Beau. 
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champ’s Career,” puts aside with a “ thank 
you” the “Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond,” and would as soon think of plung- 
ing into a Parliamentary blue-book as of 
tracing the mental zigzags and psycholog- 
ical evolutions of’ Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne. Is the public in the wrong? or is 
it the author who will not stoop to satisfy 
the demands of good sense, and the 
canons by which all great masters of his 
craft have been guided? These questions 
open a discussion of no small interest, and 
may help to throw a light upon the central 
problem of literature which we have indi- 
cated above, namely, the true method of 
marrying science with art, so that we may 
attain once more to the prose drama, which 
is a criticism of life, and an inspiration to 
lift life towards the ideal. 

For one side of his enterprise, no man 
could stand better equipped than Mr. 
Meredith; who is a born philosopher, 
analyst, and watcher of the moods of soul. 
If sheer abstract thinking could result in 
a work of art, his would be prodigies, for 
to the making of a picture there never 
went such deep and patient meditation as 
he employs. He has aneye, not for strik- 
ing scenes or stage situations, not for the 
cut and thrust of vulgar action, but for the 
fine inward machinery which men and 
women are content to use without knowing 
anything about it. Tohim, the very flesh, 
which he can paint admirably on occasion, 
is a transparent network, showing, as 
through innumerable meshes, the spirit 
with all its motives and movements. He 
takes a soul, neither hating nor much lov- 
ing it, that he may explain how it works ; 
and he lays the fibres bare, separating 
them coolly, or, as it would seem to the 
shivering spectator, remorselessly ; never 
heeding the reproach of cynicism which 
springs to the lips of the young whom he 
is conducting through the sombre galleries 
of the college of surgeons, “ This,” he 
would say, “is life when you turn it in- 
side out; by such mechanism does the 
pulse beat higher, and your ingenuous 
rosy blush, signifying innocence or -the 
first throbbings of affection, may be thus 
produced.” When Robert Browning, to 
whom he bears a singular likeness, de- 
clared that his ambition was merely to 
“paint a soul,” it may have struck more 
than one of his readers, even among those 
who thought most highly of his splendid 


gifts, that all he painted was a diagram, 
and that the soul oftentimes escaped. For | its way. 
by analysis and dissection no Pygmalion 
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Or suppose it to be “ skeleton-anatomy,” 
who is there, except a surgeon, that does 
not insist on the skeleton being concealed ? 
It must be clothed upon with life. Now 
the living, creative breath of the drama, 
whether comic or tragic, is love, passion, 
a keen interest, not in the abstract work- 
ings of a heart, but in the heart itself. 
“Si vis me flere!” Do not tell me that 
tears are thus and thus produced; let me 
see them flow, and I shall be touched by 
the emotion which has stirred their springs. 
Art altogether, and not poetry alone, must 
be simple, sensuous, and direct; whereas 
Mr. Meredith, relying on his science with 
a conviction that it will give the required 
inspiration, is never, but in half-a-dozen 
happy scenes, either simple or sensuous. 
He appeals to the calm, Icgical under- 
standing, as though romance were a game 
of chess; and while the listener is all for 
moving on, the story-teller cannot per- 
suade himself to leave the spot where he 
perceives some wretched shred of psychol- 
ogy still undissected. He lectures, and 
the story flags; he shows astounding skill 
in tossing up a number of motives at once, 
as the juggler tosses up plates; but he 
will not move a step forward, and we throw 
down the volume in despair, To the tired 
victim of analysis he puts, in a sparkling 
manner which does but increase our irri- 
tation, the apparently conclusive query, 
* What is action without motives?” But 
did not Aristotle long ago suggest the yet 
more pregnant question, “ What are mo- 
tives without action?” The action is the 
story; and where the story is wanting, 
art cannot possibly exist. 

Well, Mr. Meredith cares not at all for 
the story. In more than one instance, he 
deliberately, with malice prepense, ruins 
it, setting probabilities at defiance rather 
than allowing poetical justice to have its 
rights. The marriage-beils ring out their 
golden chimes for mismatched couples, 
which the reader longs to unyoke and re- 
arrange as the true moral of the narrative 
demands. Does realism invariably mean 
putting up with the second best? Why 
should the lovely pastoral of Richard and 
Lucy, in Mr. Meredith’s greatest book, 





conclude with harsh discords, like a ghost 
shrieking in the bridal chamber? For- 
| sooth because the writer has a problem to 

work out, —the tragic struggle between a 
| father whose affection has turned to ped- 
|antry, and a son in whom nature will have 
But a son like Richard would 


|not kill his wife; and experience proves 


will breathe life into his statue; the true | that out of the given elements a far hap- 


method of art is exactly the opposite. 








pier as well as a more probable conclusion 














migut have been drawn. The drop-scene 
of “ Beauchamp’s Career” is admittedly 
out of keeping with the rest of the story; 
not, we mean, that Beauchamp should 
have died by water in rescuing a drowning 
child, but his marriage with Jenny Den- 
ham and all the marriages are a mistake. 

Harry Richmond is luckier than Beau- 
champ, since if he loses the first heroine he 
wins the second, and is not, as Shake- 
speare would say, fobbed off with a wife 
that cares not for him and for whom he 
does not care. But he deserved the 
Princess Ottilia, — one of Mr. Meredith’s 
noble women, — and in real life he would 
have been raised to herside. Here again, 
the father intervenes, with disastrous yet 
comic effect. Be the circumstances how 
touching or delightful they may, our per- 
verse author seems to have been subdued 
by the maxim, “ Difficile est satiram non 
scribere.” Satirize be must, though na- 
ture and truth assure him that lovers have 
conquered fate, and that experience does 
not always speil Jiscomfiture. We can 
understand the proud and sensitive Diana 
Warwick marrying Redwood; he is the 
honest, sturdy wooer, patient but loyal, 
whom no ill-fortune can wear out. Is it 
possible, however, to understand the 
match between Cecilia Halkett, that rare 
and admirable study in woman’s develop- 
ment, and the wooden Tuckham? A 
daughter’s sacrifice? But neither was 
Mr. Halkett resolved to be a new Aga- 
memnon, nor did any goddess thirst for 
the blood of this Iphigenia. She could 
not take Beauchamp. Why not, then, 
have made her a present of Seymour 
Austin? Because it would have savored 
of the stereotyped ?—the cliché, to em- 
ploy a word which in journalist slang con- 
demns a situation wholly and without 
appeal? No doubt all the stories have 
been told, and stereotype is another name 
for the infinite warehouse which we call 
the past. But genius seizes upon the 
letter to make it live again; nor will hap- 
hazard combinations be allowed to pass, 
under the cloak of realism, for wonders 
denied to the romanticist whose memory 
kills his invention, 

Sooner than ride round in the trodden 
sawdust, Mr. Meredith leaps the barrier 
and declines the customary feats of horse- 
manship. There shall be nostory because 
he cannot invent a new one. He slurs 
over the moving incidents, slackens his 
pace when he should be running full tilt, 
narrates instead of painting a scene, and 
balks the primitive instinct which longs 
for picturesque and exciting action. No 
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wonder he is dry beyond any writer of 
novels known to us, — dry and exasperat- 
ing; tediously brilliant; witty and wise 
out of season; filling our eyes with dia- 
mond dust which is as blinding as sand or 
steam; not ponderous like his own Dr. 
Middleton, but suffocating ; and in short, 
if one could say it without incivility, a 
bore. “But the man has genius,” you 
object. Thatis the very head and front 
of our accusation. ‘With such endow- 
ments of mind, with fancy and metaphor, 
with an eye for every grave and tender 
aspect of the sky, with insight into man’s 
nature and woman’s nature (those widely 
divergent species), with unswerving faith 
in the joy which keeps life going, how is 
it that he does not charm, but repels? 
Because he is resolved to practise ‘ mo- 
tive-grinding ” to the end of the chapter? 
When Carlyle had finished ‘“ Richard 
Feverel,” he paid Mr. Meredith the high 
compliment of remarking to Mrs. Carlyle 
in his gruff dialect, * The man’s no fool,” 
which is as true as it is terse.. But Car- 
lyle thought “ motive-grinding” fatal to 
religion and the philosophy of life. It is 
no less fatal to art. Analysis in this de- 
partment never will be victorious, for the 
deep but simple reason that life itself, 
which art copies, is something beyond 
anatomy. Pure science must descend 
from the brain to the heart, and be steeped 
in passion, feeling, enthusiasm, or what- 
ever the divine element is termed, ere it 
can make the cold blaze warm and kindle 
while it enlightens. 

There is just one focal point, however, 
where Mr. Meredith, forgetting analysis 
yet possessing it, becomes a clear and 
noble poet. Set him face to face with 
nature, and his unmusical yet over-subtle 
chords melt to the whisperings, the sigh- 
ings, that steal away the heart, to the fitful, 
exquisite melodies of an A®olian harp. 
At other times, he is a deaf Beethoven, 
skilled, above all praise, in counterpoint, 
but with science instead of an ear to 
guide, to correct him. But the silver- 
clouded Alps, the ‘‘ unsounded purple sea 
of marching billows,” the “ unattainable 
blue summits” of a bridal Hesper, which 
some disdained poet has called “ the pas- 
sion-flower of heaven,’ — these are visions 
of things real, yet most airy and spirit- 
like, which never abandon him to the 
tyranny of abstraction. We have touched 
here the one fibre in him that quivers 
incessantly, answering to nature as the 
murmur of the shell is rhythmic with 
ocean-tides. The inspiration masters 
him, and he shows the man he might be, 
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strait-jacket of 
were he to de- 
merely what he 


were he to cast off the 
system and satire; and 
scribe what he feels, not 
can dissect. 

A vain hope; for who can escape the 
snare of cleverness, when it is his own? 
The daring aphorism has been uttered, 
not by Mr. Meredith, that “a good style 
means a warm heart.” How perfect this 
author’s style can be when he follows 
inspiration, the pages wherein Richard 
Feverel plays Ferdinand to Lucy’s Mi- 
randa bear sufficient witness; or that 
“morning at sea under the Alps,” when 
“the incredible flickering gleam of new 
heights arose, that soared, or stretched 
their white, uncertain curves in the sky, 
like wings traversing infinity.” A Celtic, 
or more truly Cymric poet, he holds the 
key to nature’s enchantments; he is at 
home in the boundless magic forest, alive 
in all pulsations of the wandering wind, 
delighting especially to bluster and shine 
full of sun-gleams with his dropping south- 
west, and fixing with a unique word the 
ever-varying tempests, the flying or float- 
ing cloud, the shadows on the grass, and 
the shiftings and tremulous chatter of the 
silver birch. Look down his most weari- 
some page; and if so much as half a line 
of natural description occurs, fasten upon 
it, for it will be unerringly correct and 
beautiful. Here it is that he may vaunt 
“Reality’s infinite sweetness;” here is 
the problem solved of closely searching 
analysis, the artist’s anatomy, incarnated 
(no less towering word will serve) in a form 
which is perfection, either simple or splen- 
did, as you shall choose, but magically 
giving forth as in a clear giass the scene 
which eyes and spirit have combined to 
interpret. We cannot, in such triumphant 
phrasing, distinguish between body and 
soul, sense and substance; “single na- 
ture’s double name, neither two nor one 
was Called.” The passion of word-paint- 
ing has at length snatched this grace 
beyond the reach of art; and coolest ob- 
servation, with genius employing it as an 
instrument, nor overpowered by the pride 
of mere skill, has, in Mr. George Meredith, 
given us the natural background, even as 
we see it and as it is, upon which all our 
stories should henceforth be painted. 

The sandbentto which we are fitting on 
Mr. Meredith is, it will be seen, decorated 
with charming figures of zephyr and the 
cherub-winds, putting silver trumpets to 
their rosy mouths. For we think he de- 
serves to be at least led round the fire, 
bearing his own volumes instead of a 
bundle of faggots on his shoulder, if not 
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i to be scorched a little, or let us say, burnt 
in the hand. Far be it from us to upbraid 
him with the millionaire riches of his 
metaphor. He is quick at seizing affinities, 
and, like all the robust poets, a Titan min- 
gling heaven and earth in undreamt-of 
confusion. He has chambers of imagery 
full to overflowing, and if all his pages are 
in a breeze, and the whole book produces 
a kind of electrical agitation in the mind 
and joints, that too is a fault we can easily 
pardon ; for it is better that books should 
be electric than that, with the usual run, 
they should be soporific. Rude strength 
is a virtue; by reason, however, of its 
strength, not of its rudeness. Again, we 
cannot think it forbidden to extend, by due 
and well-attempered effort, the metes and 
bounds of our English prose, to color it 
with the dainty hues of French, to bathe 
it in some tonic elixir of poetic or philo- 
sophic ingredients, to make it a little more 
supple and springing, to infuse into its 
granite fire, and to mix with its admirable 
du!ness the yeast of Celtic wit. By all 
means; who shall blame the effort, if it 
succeeds? 

But that which can never be praised is 
the originality that makes bad worse, and 
will be affected in its resolve to escape 
from the common. Justas Mr. Meredith, 
though not of the cynic’s temperament, 
perp!exes or flings aside the web of his 
story, in dread of the cynic audience he 
seems ever to have in view, so, in like 
manner, he decks his table with outlandish 
meats, offers the indignant Englishman 
Sauerkraut ot Blutwurst instead of 
wholesome roast beef, and misses the 
charm of speech that lies in old associa- 
tion. Shrinking from the vulgarity of 
current tropes, of half-worn expressions 
which pass continually from hand to hand 
in our hurried converse, he cannot bid you 
good-morning but in strange, new-minted 
sentences. Consequently, there is no point 
of rest anywhere in his dialogues, and 
nothing familiar about his characters ; not 
even their names, which we find ourselves 
forgetting ten times a day. Like his 
plots, they are novel, seldom attractive, 
and quite unrememberable. The secret 
of richness in music, we know, is the 
presence of harmonics; in language, the 
harmonics are pleasant household words, 
constant sayings known to us from child- 
hood, the ripple of sounds which we love 
because we have always heard them. For 
this subtle demand of nature Mr. Mere- 
dith makes no provision; he is like the 
chemist who should weigh and mix our 
diet by the atomic scale, giving us accu- 























rate mechanical equivalents of bread and 
bacon, but starving us, in spite of his 
refined conscientiousness or because of 
it. Does he expect us to believe in dia- 
grams labelled * Lady Blandish,” “ Lady 
Denewdney,” “Simeon Fenellan,” “ Mr, 
Peridon,” or “Colney Durance”? Sir 
Willoughby Patterne has been selected 
for praise in the list of parabolic, signifi- 
cant names. But is it not too parabolic? 
It smacks of Ben Jonson and the old 
moral comedy, in which the sound was 
more than an echo to the sense, for it 
multiplied the meaning without pause or 
truce ; and illusion in the neighborhood of 
this bawling crier became impossible. On 
the whole, Mr. Meredith’s names are sig- 
nally wanting in idiom; it is not that we 
seldom hear them in the streets; they 
never could have existed out of his vol- 
umes ; and that is why no one can recall 
them easily. 

Yet more damaging, from the artist’s 
point of view, is the mixture of scientific 
metaphor with ordinary thought which 
Mr. Meredith ascribes to his personages 
or inflicts upon them. A famous chef 
once warned his subordinates to beware 
of fanaticism in the article of pepper. 
Science is remarkably freshening in the 
literary cuésine, but it may be abused. 
George Eliot offers a striking instance. 
She believed in molecules and talked of 
“imperfect cerebration ;” not choosing to 
perceive that euphuism may be cultivated 
in the laboratory as well as in the scholar’s 
or the fop’s atmosphere. Mr. Meredith 
cannot resist the temptation to “parley 
euphuism” in this modern fashion. Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, in a case where his 
self-esteem has been sharply dealt with, 
is, we are told, “assisted to distinguish in 
its complete abhorrent orb the offence 
committed against him by his bride. 
And this he did,” the writer continues, 
“through projecting it more and more 
away from him, so that in the outer dis- 
tance it involved his personal emotions 
less, while observation was enabled to 
compass its vastness, and, as it were, per- 
ceive the whole spherical mass of the 
wretched girl’s guilt impudently turning on 
its axis.” The application of mathemat- 
ics to love! What could less resemble 
those fair and shining forms which in the 
heaven of art solicit our gaze, and shed 
their glory upon our upturned eyes? A 
girl’s disdain or petulance turning on its 
axis! We are reminded of Newton’s 


“ Principia,” and our dream of romance 
becomes a theorem, with scholia and lem- 
mata to drive it home. 


In comparison 
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with faults of which Sir Willoughby’s 
mechanics are a sample, it is a light thing 
to speak of “brains chewing the cud,” of 
words that ring little silver bells inside 
one’s head ; of the “gulf of a caress hov- 
ing in view like an enormous billow;” of 
‘blood ” which is “lively at the throne of 
understanding,” or of “the critic’s trum- 
pet-note dispersed to the thinness of the 
fee for his blowing.” Could any language 
survive, were it treated often as in the 
following sentence from “ Diana of the 
Crossways ”?—*“ Fortunately Lady Wa- 
thin” (the name might be taken as a mis- 
print for Watkin, or a foreigner’s unhappy 
guess at it) “knew she could rally a pow- 
erful moral contingent, the aptitude of 
which for a one-minded cohesion enabled 
it to crush those fractional daughters of 
mischief.” Does any one alive think in 
this dialect ? 

We shall not say that Mr. Meredith 
“writes nonsense ten thousand strong.” 
He writes excellent sense always; but he 
will permit us to wish that he might ex- 
change his manner for a style that should 
do his sense more justice. There are 
passages in Shakespeare which seem 
welded together in this provoking way, — 
mere clotted heaps of dross and metal, 
wholly impenetrable to his poetic fire. 
Be it a sentence or a page, in Mr. Mere- 
dith we come again and again upon these 
half-smelted formations. He is fond of 
likening certain impressions to burnished 
steel, which glares and hurts the sight; 
but he deserves to be told that some of 
his extremely brilliant displays make as 
unpleasant an effect, searing up in the 
reader all sense of intellectual enjoyment, 
and fatiguing where they strike. We say 
nothing of his men that “ shrug,” but de- 
cline to do it in English; or his women 
that “swim” towards you when they 
might just as weli have walked. These 
are tricks, from which the greatest writ- 
ers have not been free; and they may be 
pardoned like other lovable oddities of 
genius. But euphuism is, and ever will 
be, detestable. It comes at last to this, 
that even Mr. Meredith’s cleverness will 
not hinder him from writing, “In the As- 
sembly Rooms of the capital city of the 
Sister Island there was a public ball,” 
when he means that there was a dance in 
Dublin. 

Enough of the incurable manner which 
refuses, except in landscape drawing, to 
be a style. These may be some of the 
defects of Mr. Meredith ; but what are his 
qualities? Great andrare, we reply. He 
tells no story, not even that of “ Vittoria” 
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and the Lombard revolt; for the picture 
is blurred like Turner's over-painted sun- 
sets. But he gives us living figures of 
women, boys, and sometimes of men. He 
has studied the feminine nature, and, being 
a Celt, sides with it against the ‘ aborigi- 
nal male,” whom he admires for the firm- 
ness of his muscle, and his magnanimity 
founded chiefly upon lack of nerves, but 
cannot grant to be the perfect type of 
manhood. He sets up John Bull ina 
comedy, shows hima glass very slightly 
distorting, and bids him laugh at himself, 
and move on to the attainment of a spirit- 
ual Habeas Corpus or Great Charter, now 
that he is politically free. His eyes are 
everywhere. ‘“London’s unrivalled mez- 
zotint” is no more familiar to him than 
the Stelvio Pass, and the lines of poplars 
that wind with the river through Norman 
meadows, by rustic bridge and mill. His 
foreign journeyings are perfect in tone 
and color, which they owe to the fact 
that he paints with memory steeped in 
imagination. He seldom caricatures, and 
his sympathies are as keen as they are 
cosmopolitan. He is scrupulously just to 
every shade of doctrine, every fraction of 
a party; his volumes overflow with a wis- 
dom which it would be disparagement to 
term political. His “ Pilgrim’s Scrip” is 
profound, his “ Book of Egoism” enter- 
taining and humorous. Though he writes 
with a most unpuritanical frankness, and 
is as cool as a surgeon when he has un- 
locked his case of instruments, Mr. Mere- 
dith is far too much of a man and a genius 
to dream that Rabelais has not long gone 
out of date. His freedom is tonic and 
inspiriting, —as one should say, the un- 
draped purity of the antique. If, as must 


be acknowledged, his writings have no- 


distinctive Christian quality, perhaps we 
should lay the blame upon a time which 
does not favor the beliefs, although eager 
to catch up the sentiments, of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. It is much, at any rate, that 
one who, though hardly popular, will al- 
ways be studied, should preach, with 
incisive wit and imagery, a noble kind of 
Stoicism, never ascetic, but resolute, cours 
ageous, and undaunted. He concedes as 
littie to fate as to despair; it is a. man’s 
business, he affirms, to trace out laws and 
live by them. With the joys of Heaven 
he does not meddle; his vision is not of 
things beyond the reaches of our souls in 
their present sphere; but he can tell, en- 
thusiastically, of the joy of earth, and that 
it is nota Lubberland but the seed-field of 
time which brings forth a hundredfold. 
All lower truths he can accept, yet not 
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Are we sprung, as 
Darwin surmised, from apes and ascidi- 


ans? Be itso; our civilization need not 
return to them. A more healthy, large- 
minded view, when the sky hangs only on 
topmost peaks, or is shrouded by treble- 
piled cloud mountains, may not be hoped 
for. It is light and air contrasted with 
George Eliot’s melancholy. Mr. Mere- 
dith has taken a step forward, and we 
begin to feel with him that, in order to 
ascend from the valley of rank materialism, 
we need only exert the strenuous free will 
in which we profess (too often how vainly !) 
that we have always believed. 

His distinctive achievement in modern 
English literature is the creation of real 
women with brains. In what sense, it 
will be very pertinently asked? For we 
can scarcely mean to charge want of brains 
upon Lady Kew and Beatrix Esmond. 
But they, we answer, had only the brains 
demanded of them by their situation, “ su- 
persubtle and Venetian,”—a_ personal 
outfit, as it were, — not the intellect which 
seeks enlightenment and would know why 
and how “women will be the last thing 
civilized by man.” In“ The Tragic Co- 
medians ” we read, “* The choicest women 
are those who yield not a feather of their 
womanliness for some amount of manlike 
strength.” Age-long opinion holds that 
in a woman the unpardonable sin is the 
stain upon her whiteness; Mr. Meredith 
repeats with conviction and rugged force 
that it is want of courage, — cowardice; 
and he unites in one sweeping condemna- 
tion the ignorance which is bred of senti- 
mentalism, with the innocence which may 
so readily be exaggerated into a danger- 
ous superstition. He does not think 
women should be angels, or men satyrs of 
the primeval wood; angel and satyr de- 
note in his vocabulary that which is not 
human, — above or beneath us ; what signi- 
fies, since both take us out of our sphere? 
Neither can the delusive romance of chiv- 
alry please him; it is worship founded 
upon appetite; not true devotion and loyal 
revereneée, but the same kind of maudlin 
grossness that tinges prayer with rose- 
leaves and makes of ritual a sensuous 
gratification of eye and nostril. He is 
hard upon the men of his century, who 
“may have rounded Seraglio Point; they 
have not yet doubled Cape Turk.” “Our 
world,” he explains in another place, “is 
all but a sensational world at present, in 
maternal travail of a soberer, a braver, a 
brighter-eyed.” It is the man-monster, 
tyrannously masculine, who has called 
forth the answering portent of “ Woman’s 











Rights ;” as though women should form 
themselves into regiments of Amazons to 
escape the silken captivity of the hareem. 
Let them have brains, he would counsel ; 
are we not aware that sovereign poets and 
thinkers, the widest-glancing genius, may 
credibly lay claim to the largest hearts ? 
Emancipate the sexes? Yes, from the 
stupid ideal of manliness which lounges 
and smokes in a guard-room, or saunters 
for its pleasure along the midnight pave- 
ment, when it is “market-night in the 
Haymarket,” as Rossetti dolorously mur- 
mured; and from the no less demoralizing 
*“ Legend of Fair Women,” which gives 
the young no protection save circum- 
stance. 

How is so difficult, so delicate, a revo- 
lution to be carried through? ‘“ The aver- 
age Englishman, excelling as a cavalier, a 
slayer, and an orderly subject,” “good 
horseman, good shot,” affords Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Celtic humor an everlasting target ; 
he insists that a man should cultivate the 
inward life, and develop his kinship with 
the noble who did something finer than 
hunt and shoot. By education it must be 
done, by holding up the standard of reason 
and reality; in a word, by science im- 
planted in the youthful breast. Our old 
sea-girt, sea-faring England has exchanged 
security for commerce ; we are caught up, 
against our will, in the modern current, 
and now it is sink or swim with us. The 
survival of a British empire demands noth- 
ing less than a more highly trained intel- 
lect; not the supercilious stare, as proud 
as it is dull, which, looking out on man- 
kind, seems to “hold an English review 
of its Maker’s grotesques.” This may re- 
mind us of Carlyle’s diatribes against the 
stupidity of London; but there is a fund 
of truth in it, wholesome, and, to more 
sensitive palates than the native, bitter 
enough. The peril of a great, prosperous, 
and self-reliant nation is in the clouding 
over of its spiritual consciousness, —in 
the realism of comfort and piled-up wealth, 
in the abundance of the things which it 
has. The “conquering male” has tri- 
umphed in the Anglo-Saxon; but tokens 
are not wanting of a change. Muscle 
and pluck, headlong or even cool audacity, 
must now lay their account with the invis- 
ible forces which intellect alone can mar- 
shal, can manipulate, and turn in what 
direction it will. The future is with sci- 


ence; and ina scientific world, masculine 
and feminine take on them new meanings. 

Such is the view which erlightens or 
overshadows Mr. Meredith’s gallery of | 
women with brains. 
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spite of much anatomizing; and, while 
their actions are often desperate, nay, in- 
consequent, as characters they display the 
artistic unity of a type fused in one single 
glow. Most original they are, and capti- 
vating. Lucy Desborough is but a child 
following her untutored, innocent impulse. 
But Cecilia, Sandra Belloni, Clara Mid- 
dleton, and Diana of the Crossways, are 
women, thoughtful, self-poised, above flat- 
tery and mere sensuous worship; or, if in 
one case taken by the semblance, as when 
Sandra believed in the “ hippogriff” pas- 
sion of Wilfrid Pole, are never to be 
deceived again. Too often, there is no 
proper space for their qualities to expand 
or show themselves in the heroic effort 
which became them. One would desire 
on behalf of the tender-eyed, warm- 
hearted Clara Middleton, that her grace 
and strength had been displayed else- 
where than in the vast wilderness of “ The 
Egoist,” a wonderful book doubtless, but 
much like a poem of Sahara, dry lights 
blazing over miles of sand when the 
simoom is blowing. Diana is yet more 
unfortunate, a wreck as soon as she leaves 
the shore, cast upon waves which alter- 
nately lift and swallow her down, Nor, 
as we said, will even the Jew Apella credit 
so unhandsome a catastrophe as that 
Cecilia Halkett should give to wooden 
Tuckham the hand, which even a mad- 
dish hero like Beauchamp had once 
claimed. Is it Mr. Meredith’s plan to 
convict the world of disorder, by making 
all his heroines miss the prize? Even 
Clara passes off the stage before she be- 
gins to live her desirable life with Vernon 
Whitford ; and Vittoria discovers no gate 
into the golden realm where destiny and 
character sing their perfect duo, rejoicing 
in each other’s loveliness, 

But, surely, there is an element, a spark 
fgom the innermost ring of the sun’s flame, 
fallen within these new creations and shin- 
ing everywhere through them, which can- 
not be quite discerned in the Ophelias and 
the Desdemonas, nor perhaps in the Vio- 
las and Hermiones of the supreme poet. 
We say not which element is the more 
delightful; flower and flower will have 
their distinct perfume, their unmatchable 
hues and shapes, not for comparison, but 
for enjoyment. Still, the ages move for- 
ward, and the spirit of the time to come is 
mingled with all life and thought; with 
the feminine, too, as with that of prophets 
and singers belonging to the more pro- 
gressive sex. Desdemona would have 
failed, probably, as a Girton girl; Ophelia 
would never have eclipsed the senior 
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wrangler. Nor do we speak of learning ; 
but in the world at large, as in George 
Meredith’s novels, woman may surely be 
given a less conventional teaching, study 
out of the same books with her brothers, 
and adorn her best qualities with the 
good sense that comes of knowledge, 
while yet the heavens decline to fall, 
as a judgment upon our “doubling Cape 
Turk” successfully. In his last sketch, 
the girl, Nesta Radnor, is put to the se- 
verest trial; she makes a friend of the 
fallen woman whom she has unconsciously 
helped to rescue, and then discovers that 
her own mother may be ranked in the 
same category, for in her case also mar- 
riage has been out of the question. A 
tragic death may be held to have ex- 
piated the offence; yet, before it threat- 
ens, Nesta has resolved that she will take 
her mother’s side, and in consequence she 
loses, or discards, her patrician lover. It 
is a desperate problem, eloquently stated, 
but hardly resolved. Perhaps the true 
answer would be that we may pity while 
we condemn. But the law of social ex- 
communication is good because it is nec- 
essary ; we should no more condone the 
breaking of faith because it was prompted 
in Nataly by the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
than because in Helen there was a beauty 
to seduce the world. Motives plead for 
different degrees of guilt and correspond- 
ing punishment; but tamper with the law, 
with the binding force of a pledge freely 
given, and our civilization, like our mo- 
rality, sinks into the abyss. 

Men are tragic comedians, cries Mr. 
Meredith. The burden they have taken 
up is greater than they can bear. And 
they are egoists, warming their hands at 


the fire when their neighbor’s house is’ 


burning. He will give us, with sharp 
outline and swift touch, a hundred exam- 
ples, from the punctilious Sir Austin 
Feverel to Roy Richmond, the adventurer 
in a braided waistcoat, and to Alvan, the 
grandiose charlatan. His central figure, 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, a whole world 
in himself, illustrates in every gesture and 
attitude the man who relies upon a 
plighted word incautiously given to him, 
against the revolt of the mind and heart 
which he has captured by means of it. 
Do you call this freedom, the writer seems 
to ask? No, certainly; but Mr. Mere- 
dith has given the solution himself, when 
he declares that here is no fatality except 
for the foolish and the indolent. Come- 
dies are tragic, because men will not keep 
the law; Clara was justified in breaking 





with the man she could not flatter to the | knowing 
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top of his bent. Nataly did not save 
Victor, and she fell below her own high 
standard when she disregarded the mar- 
riage-tie; her self-sacrifice ruined all. 
Such things have happened, it is well 
known ; they are a thinly veiled transcript 
from experience. But in vain would Mr, 
Meredith appeal, if appeal he does, to a 
court of sentiment where deliberate wrong- 
doing pretends to clear itself by pointing 
to the good which has followed. Ought 
we not to be on our guard “against half- 
conceptions of wisdom, hysterical good- 
ness, an impatient charity ?” Mr. Meredith 
says so. Let us watch then over the 
grand ideal of free Christian wedlock, 
lest it be degraded into its base counter- 
feit, free love which makes an end of the 
law. 

We had much to say of the quaint, 
spirited dialogue, the flashing repartee, 
subtle asides, and odd, fantastic sequences, 
which give our author’s conversations 
their curious flavor. Much, too, might 
be written for and against his notion of 
describing our inward moods by physical 
similes, according to the style of Balzac, 
Flaubert, and Jules Vallés. His country 
folk deserve a chapter to themselves ; his 
boys, immortal as Murillo’s beggars, an- 
other. We might set him down among 
the Elizabethan poets (not with Shake- 
speare), and compel! him to own how many 
turns of speech and humorous outlines he 
has stolen from them. His audacity in 
the great tailor-epic of “ Evan Harring- 
ton” should not go unrewarded; nor the 
exuberance and fertility which here and 
there become something even more splen- 
did; striking the heaven of a poetic 
sublime, in that long-drawn yet most en- 
tertaining romance, “The Shaving of 
Shagpat.” Again, to those who can read 
Mr. Meredith, Adrian Harley the cynic 
has a twofold interest; for little as we 
may grant that he is moulded on the author, 
there are yet traits, reminiscences, and, at 
any rate, associations, which suggest a 
likeness. We will say he is of the house- 
hold, and has been a good listener when 
the master-mind was speaking. So, too, 
we might compare the subdued, or slightly 
acrid, comedy which runs through these 
ten volumes, with Carlyle’s, which it re- 
sembles, or with Dickens’s ; in the neigh- 
borhood of which it seems deadly serious, 
while laughing in its sleeve. But, after 
all, to what purpose? It is clear that 
those who have sought him out will have 
made these reflections themselves, for they 
are students of literature. Others, not 
Meredith, will already have 

















gleaned from our scattered, yet too ab- 
struse, remarks that he is a realist over- 
weighted with science, who, having gone 
up into Jack and the Beanstalk’s country 
in search of adventure, and returned with 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, has 
very deliberately cut down his flowering 
magic plant with a sharp axe, and, when 
half-a-dozen eggs were forthcoming, has 
killed the goose for purposes of surgical 
dissection, 

But they are golden eggs, in the shape 
of genuine, if recondite, comedy, which 
are offered in this unpretending basket. 
For “comedy is a game played to throw 
reflections on our social life; and it deals 
with human nature in the drawing-room of 
civilized men and women, where we have 
no dust of the struggling outer world, no 
mire, no violent crashes.” If, again, the 
comic spirit watches over sentimentalism 
with a birch rod, still it is in no wise op- 
posed to romance. The enterprise under- 
taken by our scientific analyst continues 
ever the same, to render in brief yet meio- 
dious compass the music of existence, 
taking up the very street hollaings and 
market-cries until they become rhythmical 
and humanly significant. He cares for 
nothing histrionic. Has reality that in it 
which, seen at the right distance, glows 
and sparkles with “the light that never 
was on land or sea,” yet is unquestionable 
as the crimson of sunrise and sunset, as 
the bloom of autumnal fruit and the splen- 
did stains of the rose orthe peach? These 
are termed by philosophers secondary, 
though to our feeling they and their like 
are primary, essential qualities. On such 
conditions will the realist cultivate ro- 
mance, but only on these. ‘“ Vision -and 
ardor constitute his merit; he has not a 
thought of persuading you to believe in 
him. Follow and you will see.” From 
the stern truth of science the realist will 
ascend to the artist’s watch-tower, by steps 
and not by wings. The one expedition 
he resolutely declines is the sentimental 
journey. 

Well and good, but there is a reading 
public which asks to be amused, and 
which, in consequence perhaps of seeing 
advertisements all round in glaring colors, 
has a fondness for the melodramatic, the 
crude and shocking, or the picturesque 
inane. It prefers the laughter of unreason 
to witty sallies which it cannot understand. 
The “ aboriginal, democratic old monster,” 
not by any means extinct in the classes 
which wear silks and broadcloth, looks 
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not sentimental; he leaves sentiment to 
his wife and daughters; but he relishes 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Suffering, no doubt, 
from the “ malady of sameness ” which is 
bred by money-making, he does not dream 
of healing it with philosophy, style, point- 
ed dialogue, or comedy which requires a 
good deal of thought. He likes sensa- 
tion; strong waters, not diluted, to warm 
his digestive apparatus and make his eyes 
blink. Whether they have been begged 
or borrowed concerns the excise, perhaps, 
but not the consumer; let critics bandy 
accusations of plagiarism; what is that to 
him? He would never have sought his 
fiery spirit in Moore’s “ Epicurean,” and 
is accordingly thankful that it is put to his 
lips by “‘ She,” and has become the staple 
product of South Africa. This is what 
he calls “ realistic romance,” of which he 
buys edition after edition, while “ Richard 
Feverel ” —a classic, if any modern story 
deserves the name — takes well-nigh twen- 
ty years to emerge from its silken shroud 
of three volumes into the light of common 
day. But then “ She” has neither pathos 
nor poetry, except of the resounding 
sledge-hammer kind ; moreover, to be just, 
it abounds in exciting adventure, set off 
by a solemn look of erudition which you 
need not master, but may skip when you 
have gazed upon it. And, in brief, a story 
is a story ; above all when it has a weird 
Africanism to heighten its interest for 
those who never studied Herodotus or 
construed lying Maundeville. 

“Tt takes all sorts to make a world; ” 
and puppetry moved by mysterious wires 
may serve, until the millions have gone 
through their apprenticeship in reading so 
as to distinguish Shakespeare from Ma- 
dame Tussaud. While the educated are 
over-refining, or lapsing into scientific 
realism which dissects and discourses, 
the immense multitude, coming up with 
clamor into the schools, betrays a rude, 
not quite unintelligible delight in wooden 
tragedies, where the marionnettes lay 
about them with cudgels, and blood seems 
flowing in generous streams. Thrills of 
excitement, not much nobler in their cause 
than the frenzy of spectators at a bull- 
fight, though they may teach the wary 
how little we have to learn from our Dar- 
winian ancestors, may well blunt the lit- 
erary sense while they shock and arouse 
the nerves. Mr. Haggard is an adept in 
reproducing on paper the gladiatorial 
sports, the burning sun overhead, the 
blood-stained sands of the arena, the com- 
bats between man and beast, the mon- 
strous shapes of animals, the charge and 
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the flight, the slaying and being slain. It 
is the “ original male in giant form ” once 
more, pasturing on torn limbs with savage 
contentment. The civilized drawing-room 
has become a menagerie, and, instead of 
moving forward a thousand years to phi- 
losophy, our feet slip down into Kent’s 
cavern, where primitive man fights on a 
level with hyenas, or at most, in happy, 
after-dinner idleness, carves the figure of 
his naked self on a mammoth’s tusk. To 
Mr. Haggard, least of all recent story- 
tellers, should we dream of appropriating 
Martial’s boast : — 

Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyasque 
Invenies : hominem pagina nostra sapit. 


His pages reek of blood and barbarism, 
like an inferior * Salammbd,” which no 
historical genius illuminates. Realism, in 
Mr. Meredith, daring its utmost, drags 
explored London forward ; and, with mirac- 
ulous or atall events magnetic rod, strives 
to draw water from the hardest rock. 
But Mr. Haggard flies to unexplored 
Africa, fabulous ruined cities, the archa- 
isms of the English-Hebrew Testament, 
precious remnants of savagery and pre- 
historic man, the elixir of life, and break- 
neck adventures by flood and field. Of 
such things, with a truly British lion-hunt- 
er’s confidence, it has been given him to 
speak, not in the wilderness, — 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, 2nd men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


An excellent pastime, high-seasoned, oc- 
casionally bordering on the vulgar, with 
pretensions which one cannot help laugh- 
ing at, and a humor at once bluff and 
childlike, such as usurps the place of wit 
in our Christmas pantomimes. The mis- 
haps of Captain John Good with his false 
teeth and his trousers, or the tumblings of 
Billali in the bog, are examples of this 
hoary joking, which, like Commander 
Beauchamp’s metaphors, addresses itself 
to a primitive intelligence. The language 
answering to this peculiar combination of 
Bible and Drury Lane is naturally parti- 
colored, at times the very false gallop of 
the sublime, and then, without note or 
warning, borrowed from the leaders of the 
Daily Telegraph, or dyed in reminiscences 
of Artemus Ward. The sentiment is al- 
ways in falsetto, but there is as much 





fighting as the Norse heroes looked for- 
ward toin Wodensburg, where they might | 
be cut to pieces every evening, only torise | 
again, safe and sound, with undiminished | 
appetite for blows, the morning after. Sir | 
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his war-paint on, who ends appropriately 
as a king of spear-washing Africans, is the 
Danish chief inside as well as out; long- 
ing to feast his ravens, and never happy 
except on a battlefield. Heand Umslopo- 
gaas are sworn brothers, for nature has 
made them so. Their skins differ, as fair 
from dusky, but their hearts agree, and 
both would define man as the fighting 
animal. Of the Zulu hero we are told that 
“he shouted out his war-cries, and the 
names of chiefs whom he had slain, and 
the blows of his awful axe rained straight 
and true.” Shall we never tire of this 
Iliad of the shambles? Mr. Haggard walks 
round with enormous strides, proudly dis- 
playing his chosen warriors, all slashed 
heads and faces, and “ Sir Henry himselt ” 
in barbaric costume, “ with his great arms 
twined round Twala’s middle.” Had not 
the spears that long for flesh, and the men 
that wield them, better be laid up in the 
Ashmolean Museum, where they may rest 
by the side of flint chips and pottery from 
the kitchen-middens that preceded School 
Boards? Plato has observed that every 
man keeps a wolf within him, It is advis- 
able to hold that sanguinary beast by the 
ears, but not to charm and excite him until 
his teeth begin to glisten. 

Under the guidance, then, of ‘“ Allan 
Quartermain ” we may sail, along subter- 
ranean currents, and by blazing golden 
fires, into the unknown, which we shall 
find, most likely, to be an imperfect reflec- 
tion of Lilliput and Brobdignag. But the 
music of our common daily life, desired 
and long sought by romantic fiction, we 
shall not hear in Kor or Kukuanaland. 
Cloud-cuckoo-town still hangs above us 
like. a nebula, faintly gleaming, at dis- 
tances unapproachable. The prose Shake- 
speare lingers. May we hope that he will 
discover himself one day in Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson? He would be genially, 
nay, enthusiastically welcomed. Mr. Ste- 
venson has not only the ear but the heart 
of a very great multitude. His invention, 
pathos, lightness of touch, rounded and 
graceful style, pleasant wit, and easy 
power, have the keener attraction for us 
that we seem to know the man from his 
writings and like him by instinct. He 
never was a realist; fancy plays about his 
head and has filled his eyes with rainbows. 
The admirable speech that does him 
honor, — and would praise him even more, 
did he keep it unsullied by French idioms, 
—springs from a rich and generous na- 
ture. It is classic, yet not cold, in perfect 
measure and sparkling with animation, 
firm, delicate, and of an individual stamp, 
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The medium in which it moves is poetry. 
Mr. Stevenson, like Apuleius, has a golden 
ass that feeds on roses ; and his frank style 
of narrative, direct as the flight of an 
arrow, pleases with that simplicity which 
turns out, on examination, to be the cun- 
ningest workmanship. He lives, it is true 
to say, on that middle plane, between the 
superficial and the esoteric, where pictorial 
artists, like Scott, have exhibited their 
graceful, clear-cut figures, in a wealth of 
mildly glowing color. He has fancy; a 
humor not robust or loud ; and his laugh 
is subdued. Perhaps all his characters 
have a little too much of the master’s 
style; you hear his music constantly in 
their mouths. Pleasant, not humorous, 
we Say, is the suitable word for him; yet 
the aspects of reality which call out his 
strength are dark and sombre, pregnant 
with melancholy issues. He has, in his 
“ Hyde and Jekyll,” created one parable 
which cannot be forgotten, worth a thou- 
sand sermons, and which comes nigh to 
the boundary of the hideous in its fright- 
ful accuracy of delineation. Jekyll is Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Egoist,” more dreadful to 
the plain mind than Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne, though not equal to him in fact. 
“The Master of Ballantrae ” lowers sullen 
with cloud and storm, a book of sulphurous 
lightning on a background of tempest, like 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” which it 
recalls by its governing idea of the doom 
in the blood. In “Kidnapped” and 
“Treasure Island,” though they may be 
read as exciting boys’ stories, with no 
deeper significance, the old-pirate world 
of the sea is brought back as in a patient 
and most vivid line-engraving. We have 
come across such a wild, tossing vision of 
billows without end, in one of William 
Blake’s tiniest pictures, — a few inches of 
water on the measured map, but enough 
to suggest, as through a microscope, the 
ocean waste and the infinitude. Dramatic 
power which hurries the reader on from 
crest to crest of growing, yet ever-defeated 
peril, with all the accessories of sky and 
weather, has made of “ Treasure Island” 
an experience rather than a tale told to 
them, for all who have accompanied Jim 
Hawkins to sea. What more can we de- 
sire? Is not this the realism of ro- 
mance ? 

Let Mr. Meredith answer. He will say, 
“Yes, but we are in search of the ro- 
mance of realism.” If it be the purpose 
of fiction to amuse, to excite, to give the 
sensuous pleasure of weird and far-away 
situations in a close-woven tapestry, col- 


ored with dyes from the poet's brain, there | never the highest. 
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is no more to be said; Mr. Stevenson has 
given us what we sought. Nor is he so 
deficient in analytic skill, as ““ The Master 
of Ballantrae ” proves, that we must deny 
to him a perception of the inward spiritual 
drama which goes on behind the veil of 
convention. With convention, indeed, he 
troubles himself singularly little. The 
characters in “ Ballantrae ” are not of the 
street or the drawing-room. It is a ghost- 
story told upon a tombstone; convention- 
alities could have no place there. But we 
have something still to object; the art of 
Mr. Stevenson, we say, is retrospective. 
It may be, as we grant, of a most deliber- 
ately successful kind, steady and perfect, 
worthy to be named with that which 
evoked “ Esmond” from the age of Addi- 
son. Will not that suffice, then? No, it 
never will, unless a Virgilian cento, com- 
posed of all the jewels of the ‘“ Aéneid,” 
shall be reckoned a living work of art, 
equal to the original which it renders in 
such fine mosaic. “Ballantrae” is the 
interpretation not of life, but of past his- 
tory, an imaginative feat accomplished in 
the air, and resulting in a high and solemn 
yet phantasmal picture, which we view as 
a foreign thing. It is not precisely that 
the time makes adifference. Shakespeare 
was not contemporary with King Lear, but 
Cordelia is human, and is present with us 
now. The distinction must be sought 
elsewhere than in time. In the thought 
itself we find it; in the figures which too 
obviously have been called up for artistic 
motives, and, though so delicate and 
subtle, are still machinery. They stand 
upon a stage of their own, not the world’s 
market-place ; and, much as we learn from 
them, we do not come to know ourselves. 
Mr. Stevenson refrains from the language 
of psychology, nor does he parade his art; 
nevertheless, we feel that, in spite of his 
reticence and charmingly assumed ear- 
nestness, the thing is a play. 

“ Artis the specific,” as we have been 
taught in the prelude to “ The Egoist,” 
“so that with clearer minds and livelier 
manners we may escape, as it were, into 
daylight and song from the land of fog- 
horns.” But again, as we have seen, Mr. 
Meredith strongly affirms the need of a 
marriage between philosophy and ro- 
mance, or fiction will be left to idiots. 
You must have Nature “with the stem, 
the thorn, the roots, and the fat bedding 
of roses,” if you long for the flower; or, 
to employ a different figure, the music 
which stirs and elevates the passions, but 
which, being inarticulate, cannot teach, is 
Marry it to noble 
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words, and then it becomes a psalm of 
life. Now, “The New Arabian Nights” 
we may describe as an exciting fantasia, 
and “Kidnapped” and “The Master of 
Ballantrae” shall sound what deep and 
mournful chords they will, — Shakespear- 
ean, if you please, so far as the music is 
concerned — but the words of life are still 
wanting. “The brain-stuff of fiction is 
internal history ;” and, though it be recov- 
ered from the tomb, it must have that 
present relation to the listener, that bear- 
ing on his own experience, which will 
leave him with grander or deeper concep- 
tions, with an enlarged view, if it cannot 
bestow on him a creed. 

We seem, here, to have touched the 
quick of our subject, but only those who 
have seen into the function and the power 
of literature will be inclined to take it as 
seriously as we think they ought. To de- 
lineate nature — the living essence of men 
and women in this curious, enigmatic 
world — we must, says Mr. Meredith, go 
down to the roots. Has not Jean Paul 
somewhere likened man to those plants 
which will not grow in the earth, but 
flourish hanging downwards, with their 
roots in the air they feed upon? The 
roots of humanity, which Darwin finds in 
“reddened sources” and the fountain of 
the blood, are not wholly, nor chiefly there. 
Shall we speak with the plainness which 
the case demands? If poetry seems to 
have little promise of to-morrow, and sci- 
ence given in doses above proof is burning 
up the delicate tissues of romance, and yet 
art remains the specific, may we not en- 
quire what that is which will keep art alive 
and breathing? ‘The savor of truth, the 
right use of the senses,” — thus the answer 
runs. But this brings us back to science, 
and is sure to be narrowly construed by 
the imitators of Mr. Meredith and George 
Eliot. Suppose, then, while admitting 
all that science can offer, that we look 
round for inspiration, for a philosophy 
which shall be real yet no jargon of terms, 
and an atmosphere we can safely breathe 
without having first to analyze it? In this 
obscure language, the quick-sighted will 
have understood that we are contending 
for an ether, a pure transparency of perfect 
sky, to be spread over the Darwinian 
earth. It is nothing less than asking, with 
due regard for modern discoveries but 
not for merely widespread superstitions, 
that the ideal which is still revered by 
tens of millions as the Christian ideal, as 
religion, may not be utterly forgotten 
when we would lift our prose literature to 
the heights of sovereignty. 
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Why, in fact, should Mr. Meredith be 
so unwearied in digging down to the ma- 
terial roots, when he will not taste the 
divine atmosphere by which they are 
nourished? What final comfort is there 
for Mr. Stevenson, or any other exquisite 
genius, in dilettantism, however pretty, 
and air-drawn pictures, hung out on the 
void of thought? Are these to be our 
teachers ? and can they only sketch from 
fancy, or use a knife upon the dead flesh 
where it lies helpiess on their dreadful 
board of the dissecting-room? Quite 
seriously of late one has written of the 
“novelists and essayists whom we have 
recognized as our greatest teachers and 
our best friends.” And comedy, “the 
spirit born of our united social intelli- 
gence,” is, Mr. Meredith says, to be our 
guide, our deliverer from the monotony of 
sameness. But, unless the freedom here 
pointed out be a brief and blinding intox- 
ication, it must be enlightenment. The 
great public will not analyze character; 
they can only feel it and the inspiration 
for good or evil which it yields. They 
like adventures in Treasure Islands well 
enough, and are not averse to a continua- 
tion of the Waverley Novels by such a 
master-hand as Mr. Stevenson’s. Amuse 
them, certainly ; give them a second “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and show them 
the glittering peaks of fairyland. But 
none of these things will justify the claims 
of prose-romance to be “ philosophy teach- 
ing by experience,” which, nevertheless, 
remains as true and valid a definition of 
its nature as of the history to which it 
was jfirst applied. Mr. Meredith comes 
forward with an earth-born philosophy, the 
infinitesimal calculus of motives and feel- 
ings which are inspired by nothing from 
the beyond. There is aname, the summit 
of all high thought and sacred passion, 
which he does not name, —if out of the 
reverence which forbids him, well; but if, 
as the tenor of his volumes may suggest, 
because he thinks it can never be named, 
and has for human ears no significance, 
then, we say, here is the explanation of 
his barrenness after such painful and lav- 
ish sowing. The human nature he manu- 
factures has not a soil in which to strike 
its roots. There is no sun in the sky 
from which light and color may fall upon 
his seedlings. And because, though much 
of a minute philosopher, he is less of an 
artist, the world which he opens to ex- 
plorers is mechanical, not vital; it has 
auriferous veins, great spires of silver and 
diamond, a wealth of granite; but the 





Garden of Eden blooms elsewhere, and, 
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on the whole, he has pictured for us the 
wilderness of man. 

The other brilliant artist at whom we 
have glanced does not profess to be a 
teacher, and has, strictly speaking, no les- 
son to teach. He might have had, were 
he to have given himself to those tradi- 
tional influences of which we have spoken, 
for by temperament he would never have 
struck out a philosophy for his own use. 
But the Christian principles omitted from 
his books, what was left except to imitate 
a bygone style, or write to amuse himself 
and the world’s leisure? The art which 
refuses to be in earnest over life’s prob- 
lems, is dilettantism. Mr. Meredith, we 
may conceive, has entered into the cave 
of egoism which imprisons him on every 
side; he explores it with a dark lantern, 
sees no windows, and has fastened the 
only door of escape behind him, By a 
happier fate, the artist of “ Treasure Isl- 
and,” declining all prisons, sits weaving 
garlands of grass and wild flowers near the 
running brook, as unconcerned about the 
“meaning of man” as if he were a child, 
or perhaps saying to himself that the only 
children now left in this matter-of-fact age 
are men who cultivate their genius in a 
spirit of detachment. To avoid pedantry, 
he will not be serious; and when he has 
opened his dainty puppet-show and made 
the figures dance, he is quite content if 
you follow him to his next stand with 
sympathetic applause. Applaud one must, 
and feel grateful, and ask for the new set 
of marionnettes; they are sure to be a 
triumph. Yet, since poetry is now to be 
transformed, and the “savor of truth” 
given without rhyme but with added and 
trebly concentrated reason, we ask why 
the prose-masters cannot strive at least to 
equal (if they are too modest to excel) the 
singers who were likewise psalmists, and 
who knew the scope and purpose as well 
as the make of things? 

Many years since, one who was well 
qualified to judge, said of Goethe, “In 
these soft, melodious imaginations of his, 
there is embodied the Wisdom which is 
proper to this time; the beautiful, the 
religious Wisdom, which may still with 
something of its old impressiveness speak 
to the whole soul; still in these hard, un- 
believing, utilitarian days, reveal to us 
glimpses of the Unseen but not unreal 
world; that so the Actual and the Ideal 
may again meet together, and clear Knowl- 
edge be again wedded to Religion, in the 
life and business of men.” 

These are striking words. In the meas- 
ure in which we grasp their significance, 
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we shall be enabled to pass judgment on 
the realism that, for want of belief in the 
Highest, fails to be true and human ro- 
mance ; and on the romanticism which is 
but sentimental or artistic fancy, divorced 
from life and business because it can touch 
neither with a heavenly glow. It is a 
futile undertaking merely to “sweeten and 
embellish the dream of existence,” if a 
dream and nothing more it be to us, 
Goethe, we know too well, was not a Chris- 
tian; but he held a view of things, a phi- 
losophy which was better than jargon; 
which transcended anatomic science, and 
which, to speak plainly, did not deny the 
Infinite Life while studying the finite. 
However, let so much suffice. Our En- 
glish prose Shakespeare has not yet been 
found; we have the extremes of both 
ends, “ the rosy pink and the disconsolate 
drab,” but neither the golden mean, which 
is equal to all occasions, nor the clear light 
revealing man to himself in this present 
century. Perhaps our ambitious writers 
have gone the wrong way about; or they 
have lacked faith, because they had not 
courage. For it requires courage, also, to 
believe in the best. When the world of 
art gives back, not only the many-colored 
changes of existence, but a glimpse, how- 
ever faint, of the luminous sky through 
which they pass, and which itself does not 
change, but shines upon all such as have 
eyes to see it, our prose and verse will 
have ended their quarrel, melting into 
one another as the Ovidian story tells of 
another pair, and furnishing “the clear 
poetic mirror,” wherein man’s life and 
business in this age, his passions and pur- 
poses, the highest equally with the lowest, 
are imaged in beautiful significance. Then 
we may welcome our philosophic, yet en- 
tertaining romance as — 


Swift Mercury, that with delightful grace, 
And pleasing accents of his feignéd tongue, 
Hath oft reformed a rude uncivil throng 
Of mortals — the great messenger of Jove, 
And all the meaner gods that live above. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CAPTAIN LUDWEY’S JUMP. 


AT the time that the incident occurred 
which I am about to relate, I had just at- 
tained my lieutenancy in an Austrian 
lancer regiment quartered in Hungary. 
Our barracks held two squadrons, one of 
which was commanded by a certain Cap- 
tain Eichel, a very excellent and very 
colorless gentleman, on whose qualities 
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it is not necessary to enlarge, since he 
very soon disappeared from the scene. 
The other squadron, the one to which I 
had been appointed, was under the com- 
mand of Count Ludwey. 

This superior of mine deserves some 
description. Tall, lithe, slender-waisted, 
an ideal waltzer, an ideal dinner neighbor, 
a liberal spender of the ample fortune of 
the Ludweys —he was, from crown to 
toe, the very picture of a cavalry officer, 
of the sort which is dying out more rap- 
idly every day, whether to the detriment 
or to the advantage of the Austrian army 
I will leave others to decide. He was 
universally acknowledged to be among 
the half-dozen most brilliant riders in our 
cavalry. Whenever and wherever con- 
versation happened to turn upon eques- 
trian “stars,” the name of Ludwey never 
failed to be pronounced, as it were, with 
“hats off.” The regiment was proud of 
possessing him, and the squadron com- 
manded by him considered itself to be the 
luckiest of the six squadrons. But the 
incense had gone to his head only to a 
very reasonable degree. The inherent 
amiability of his disposition had saved 
him from arrogance, and a certain frank 
simplicity of manner disarmed envy and 
made him particularly fascinating to his 
less lucky comrades. Gay and ligbt- 
hearted as a rule, there yet were things 
which he took seriously, a shade over- 
seriously perhaps. His notions of chiv- 
alry and honor, for instance, were just a 
trifle overstrained, but thoroughly honest 
and real, without a taint of affectation. 

The same November which brought me 
my lieutenancy brought the removal of the 
colorless individual aforenamed, and the 
appointment of a new captain in his 
place. 

Captain Delkof’s reputation reached us 
long before he did; it was the reputation 
of a reformer, of a man with ideas of his 
own, with theories which frequently col- 
lided with the most venerable traditions 
of the Austrian cavalry, and which, con- 
sequently, found as many enemies as ad- 
mirers. 

We did not rejoice at his appointment, 
for rumor said of him that he was no 
favorite among his comrades. It further 
said of him that he was a man of an iron 
will, who had served from the ranks up- 
wards, breaking his way through many 
difficulties by the sheer strength of talent 
and energy, more especially, however, by 
the perfectly callous egotism with which 
he was used to steer straight upon what- 
ever object he might happen to have in 
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view. Delkof’s personal appearance was 
not prepossessing. In build he was 
stumpy, with a suggestion of tremendous 
strength in the almost disproportionate 
breadth of his shoulders. His coarse- 
grained face was strongly marked with 
small-pox. 

From the very day of his advent a cer- 
tain feeling of discomfort began to per- 
vade the atmosphere of the barracks. In 
such a small space as this there was no 
room for two such authorities upon eques- 
trian matters as Delkof and Ludwey. 
Ludwey, as I have remarked, was not by 
any means inordinately conceited, but he 
must have been more than human if he 
had not felt a certain disagreeable sur- 
prise at seeing the territory over which he 
had for several years reigned supreme 
suddenly invaded by so powerful a rival. 
Nevertheless he took the blow well, 
frankly welcoming his new comrade to the 
barracks. As for Delkof, it soon became 
clear to the densest looker-on that he 
found Ludwey inconvenient, and that he 
would not stick at a trifle to have him out 
of the way. What made the man partic- 
ularly dangerous was the absolutely per- 
fect command he had over his temper, 
which gave him the power of irritating 
another almost to the verge of madness, 
without ever for an instant being himself 
carried away by any movement of pas- 
sion. Our sympathies were all with Lud- 
wey; but, however little we cared for 
Delkof as a comrade, we were soon com- 
pelied to recognize his very considerable 
capacities. Ludwey was more of a sports- 
man, Delkof more of a horse-breaker ; but 
of his kind each was admirable. The 
differences of opinion between the two 
captains showed themselves more or less 
plainly in the course of the winter, but it 
was not till a certain day in spring that 
anything of moment occurred. 

One day in April the two squadrons 
were at work on different parts of the 
drilling-ground. There was a pause dur- 
ing which the men had dismounted, and 
the officers of both squadrons had drawn 
together. We moved along at a foot’s 
pace, with reins hanging easy. The two 
captains were riding side by side; I was 
a little way behind Ludwey, but near 
enough to hear every word that was 
spoken. The other lieutenants were talk- 
ing among themselves. 

This drilling-ground lay close to the 
barracks, and was a magnificent stretch of 
grass. The only weak point about it be- 
ing that at one end — the one most distant 
from the barracks —the ground became 




















marshy, so that between three and four 
hundred paces on that side were useless. 
Luckily the space was so large that they 
could well be spared. Beyond the marsh 
the drilling-ground was separated from a 
neighboring maize-field by an acacia hedge 
and a deep water-ditch. I have since had 
occasion carefully to measure both that 
hedge and that ditch; the ditch was a 
trifle over twelve feet in width, the hedge 
a trifle under five feet high,—a double 
hedge, very thickly grown. 

As we moved over the drilling-ground 
on that forenoon in April of which I am 
speaking, Ludwey, deep in the narrative 
of some hunting adventure which he was 
recounting to Delkof, never noticed the 
marsh until his horse splashed into an 
exceptionally soft spot. “Bless me! we 
should have turned quite six yards be- 
fore,” he said with a laugh, as he pulled 
his horse round, “ there’s no thoroughfare 
here.” 

“Except over the hedge,” remarked 
Delkof. 

“ For a sparrow, you mean?” 

“More convenient for a sparrow, no 
doubt, than for a horse. It would be a 
stiff jump, certainly.” 

“A jump!” echoed Ludwey; “I don’t 
call it a jump at all, I call it an impossi- 
bility.” 

“ T don’t,” said Delkof coolly. 

They had now turned and were slowly 
riding back towards the middle of the 
drilling-ground. 

“Do you mean to say that you are not 
joking ?”’ Ludwey was saying. 

“Do I generally joker” 

“Not about horses, certainly; but you 
can’t be quite serious now. I deny the 
possibility of, any existing horse being 
able to clear that hedge and ditch; why, 
there’s a height of nearly five feet, not to 
speak of the width, which, between the 
two, can’t be much under sixteen feet!” 

“ Have you never been in a circus?” 
asked Delkof, with his peculiarly irritating 
smile. “You would have seen horses 
there clearing five feet without touching 
a splinter.” 

“A circus is firm ground,” objected 
Ludwey; “ you forget the marsh, even at 
i foot’s-pace it is only just passable. 
What chance could a beast up to his fet- 
locks in a swamp have to rise five feet? 
or every big jump it is half the battle to 
have a good hard piece of ground to knock 
off from.” 

*“ And the other half of the battle,” said 
Delkof, showing his very irregular and not 
over-white teeth, “is to have a good stout 
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| heart to knock you off. It’s as much a 
question of the rider as of the horse. 
‘Throw your heart over and the horse will 
follow,’,—do you know that proverb, eh, 
Ludwey?” 

“ Would you undertake to do it, then?” 
asked Ludwey, evidently somewhat irri- 
tated by the other’s tone. 

* Not such a fool,” said Delkof, with a 
chuckle; “I consider horses’ legs far too 
precious objects to be recklessly tossed 
over a hedge, merely for the fun of the 
thing. All I maintain is that the thing is 
possible, and I fancy I ought to know 
what I am talking about.” The discus- 
sion continued for some minutes longer in 
the same strain; Ludwey growing hotter 
and hotter under the skilfully administered 
pricks by which Delkof knew exactly how 
far it was safe to irritate his rival. I did 
not distinctly catch every remark that was 
made, but presently I heard Ludwey 
again: “All I can say is, that if there 
lives the horse capable of clearing that 
hedge and ditch, 1 pledge myself on my 
honor to follow him over on Satanella.” 

“On your honor?” repeated Delkof. 
“Tsn’t it just a little bit imprudent to give 
us your word stamped and sealed, as it 
were?” 

I did not hear Ludwey’s reply, but I felt 
more than inclined to shake my fist at 
Delkof’s back. By this remark of his, 
and more so still by the tone in which it 
was uttered, Ludwey’s exclamation, obvi- 
ously made in the heat of the moment, and 
which else might have been passed by as 
casual, instantly assumed a different char- 
acter; it was, so to say, held fast and 
made a note of. So keenly did I feel 
aware of the hidden taunt, that, on my 
return to the barracks, I repeated the re- 
mark to several of my comrades, and we 
all agreed in being indignant with Delkof 
for daring, even in this indirect fashion, to 
throw any shadow of a doubt upon our pet 
captain’s pluck. 

Summer passed uneventfully, but the 
strained relations between the two cap- 
tains were growing more strained every 
day. Ludwey treated Delkof with a po- 
liteness too exquisite to deceive; while as 
for Delkof, there could exist no doubt 
that he would have liked nothing better 
than quietly to wring Ludwey’s neck. By 
the time the usual autumn manceuvres 
were over, and we were back again in the 
barracks, the middle of September was 
passed. This last fortnight before the 
arrival of the recruits is generally devoted 
to the Remonten —the unbroken young 





horses, of which a certain number is 
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drafted off every autumn to the different 
regiments, and then distributed among the 
squadrons. 

One morning, very near the end of 
September, Delkof was at work in his 
open-air riding-school, an oblong square 
enclosed by a single wooden rail, and sit- 
uated at not more than a couple of hun- 
dred paces from the barrack-walls, There 
were eight young horses in the riding- 
school, all ridden by non-commissioned 
officers, while Delkof on foot was super- 
intending operations. Among the eight 
horses there happened to be one of those 
all but thoroughbreds which occasionally, 
by some chance, find their way into the 
generally mediocre ware supplied to the 
file of the Austrian cavalry. This beast — 
a dark chestnut — was thoroughly refrac- 
tory. Seeing that the rider was making 
no progress, Delkof ordered him to dis- 
mount, and the horse having been freshly 
bridled with a complete set of reins, he 
proceeded to fix the two curb reins, circus- 
fashion, to the saddle. Keeping hold of 
the snaffle-reins, he now passed these over 
the horse’s head, and, standing straight 
in front of it, began by attempting to 
“loosen ” the rebellious animal from the 
ground. The brute had bored its four 
feet into the earth as though it meant to 
take root there. The experiment had 
scarcely begun when the chestnut, ren- 
dered more than ever restive by the con- 
strained position of its head, reared 
straight up. Delkof saw in an instant that, 
despite his great skill and huge strength, 
he had nochoice but tolet go or be thrown 
to the ground. At the same moment that 
he dropped the snaffle-reins, the buckie of 
the left-hand curb-rein gave way, owing to 
the violent movement of the horse, so that 
the animal, losing its balance, fell over to 
the right, straight on to the top of, and 
almost over, the rail beside which it had 
been standing. For the space of about 
two seconds it remained thus half sus- 
pended; then, with a desperate effort, 
drew its hind feet after it over the rail, 
and, feeling its head free, —for the re- 
maining curb-rein had snapped in the 
struggle to get clear of the rail, — raced 
off at a mad pace towards the further end 
of the ground, and straight in the direc- 
tion of the acacia hedge. Every one 
stood and stared after the galloping horse, 
wondering what the end was going to be. 
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The horse reached the marsh, still go- 
ing in a straight line, and raced through 
it, apparently without any moderation of 
its pace, or at any rate none that was dis- 
tinguishable from the distance at which 
we stood. It reached the hedge, rose to 
it, and half crashed through it, half jumped 
it. In what manner it landed it was not 
possible to guess, for the acacia leaves 
were still thick on the branches. 

Without a word Delkof mounted the 
horse nearest at hand, and galloping over 
the drilling-ground, his lieutenants behind 
him, turned the end of the hedge. The 
chestnut was standing on the maize-field 
covered with foam, slime, and blood, its 
head hanging low between its fore legs, 
its knees shaking and scraped to the 
bone. On its chest was a deep wound, 
where probably it had fallen upon one of 
the wooden posts planted at intervals as 
supports to the hedge. Its tongue was 
hanging out, and blood was dripping from 
its mouth. 

Upon examination it proved that, in 
consequence of the violent effort by which 
the animal had burst the buckle, and 
thereby freed its head, its tongue had 
been cut almost in two by the pressure of 
the bit, as though by the application of a 
blunt knife. The terrific pain which this 
must have caused made the desperate leap 
of the maddened horse appear somewhat 
more comprehensible. I may remark, in 
parenthesis, that the chestnut in question, 
though considerably disfigured by that 
morning’s work, was in no way disabled, 
and continued for five years longer to 
serve his Majesty the emperor. “ The 
horse with half a tongue” was often 
pointed out as a curiosity. 

The event of the morning. was the talk 
of that whole day. At dinner the con- 
versation turned exclusively upon the dis- 
play of strength and agility of which a 
horse is capable when under the pressure 
of exceptional circumstances. Discus- 
sions were raised, opinions aired, examples 
cited. By evening the excitement had 
rather increased than cooled down, and 
the conversation at supper was only an 
aggravated edition of the dinner talk. It 
so happened that Ludwey had been away 
all day, having been invited to a hunt in 
the neighborhood, and had therefore not 
witnessed the performance of the chestnut. 
We were in the middle of supper, when 









*“*The marsh will cool him down a bit,” 
remarked Deikof with his usual compos- | 
ure, drawing his handkerchief over his 
hand, which had been cut by the sharp 
edge of the bridle. 


he entered, ravenously hungry, and in the 
best of spirits, for they had had a splendid 
run. A dozen voices assailed him on the 
spot: “Have you heard?” “Do you 
know?” ‘ You’ve missed the best sight 














of the year.” “ Worth a dozen fox-hunts.” 
“The chestnut,” “the hedge,” etc., etc. 
“You must listen.” “ There is no call 
for personal violence,” laughed Ludwey, 
shaking himself free, for one of the most 
eager of the lieutenants had caught him 
by the sleeve. “I am quite willing to 
listen, I only stipulate for the choice of a 
speaker, but I warn him that he’ll have to 
put it on pretty thick if Iam to be made 
to repent my fox-hunt.” 

And then the story was told, with all its 
details and at great length. Ludwey lis- 
tened at first with good-humored interest. 
As the tale developed he grew graver; by 
the time it was ended he had become very 
quiet. Delkof was sitting at the other 
side of the long, narrow table, straight 
opposite to Ludwey. His voice had not 
been among the dozen eager voices which 
had assailed Ludwey on his entrance. He 
had finished his supper, and sat engaged 
with a toothpick, his plate pushed aside, 
his elbows on the table, and his eyes 
quietly watching Ludwey as he listened to 
the story. When the narrator had done 
he leant a little further forward over the 
table. “So I was right after all,” he 
drawled, his eyes still on Ludwey’s face. 
“Do you remember our discussion in 
spring? Well, there’s the horse that has 
got to the other side of that hedge.” 

Ludwey made no reply. The two cap- 
tains looked at each other steadily for the 
space of a few seconds, and Ludwey’s 
clear, olive skin paled just perceptibly. 
For the others, very likely the short scene 
had not the same significance that it had 
for me, for it was I alone who had been 
near enough to hear the words of that 
discussion in spring to which Delkof re- 
ferred with that same odious smile on his 
lips. I had noted the glance exchanged, 
and I said to myself, “ There is mischief 
brewing.” 

The storm of questions and exclama- 
tions had again broken loose; every one 
wanted to hear Ludwey’s opinion of the 
matter. To every one’s surprise he 
seemed to have next to no opinion. He 
remarked, with apparent indifference, that 
it certainly was an interesting incident, an 
unusual feat, etc., and then immediately 
turned the conversation to the fox-hunt, 
and to the prospects for the season. 

This conversation took place on Satur- 
day evening. Early on Sunday morning 
I was awakened by my servant, who 
handed mea note. It was from Ludwey, 
and ran as follows: “You will find me 
waiting for you on the drilling-ground for 
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Come on horseback, and 


a morning ride. 
at once.” 

I jumped out of bed and called for my 
boots. It was not by any means the first 
time that I had received somewhat similar 
notes from my captain. Being devoted to 
morning rides, and not being devoted to 
solitude, he had very frequently asked for 
my company in this same unceremonious 
fashion, well aware how gladly I came. 
For a minute or two the invitation did not 
strike me as anything peculiar. Suddenly, 
however, I withdrew my face from the 
basin of cold water into which I had 
dipped it, and started bolt-upright. I had 
not been thoroughly awake till now, but 
the shock of the cold water had given me 
back my senses; I remembered what had 
passed last night at the supper-table, and 
an uncomfortable presentiment took pos- 
session of me. I looked out of the win- 
dow. The barrack-yard was so full of 
white autumn mist that the one long, 
slanting beam which surmounted the big 
draw-well in the centre was only dimly 
discernible ; the acacia-trees dripped with 
chilly moisture. A strange morning, cer- 
tainly, to choose for a ride. 

No one was stirring yet as I rode out of 
the yard. On the drilling-ground I could 
see from afar the figure of a mounted 
rider, waiting immovable. The mist 
somewhat blotted the outlines, and made 
man and horse appear of an almost un- 
natural size. As I drew nearer I recog- 
nized Ludwey, upon Satanella. Satanella 
was an exquisite animal, a coal-black, 
thoroughbred mare, whom, however, very 
few people besides Ludwey could ride. 
There was no positive vice about her; it 
was simply that she was a beautiful she- 
devil, and like all she-devils, her peculiarity 
was that she was incalculable. There 
were days on which a child could have 
guided her with a silken ribbon in her 
mouth, when she behaved like a lamb and 
flew like a bird; and there were other 
days on which Louis Seeger himself could 
not have moved her from the spot, nor yet 
got her to do anything that she had taken 
into her beautiful, glossy head not to do. 
What made the puzzle complete was that 
no one, not even Ludwey, had ever dis- 
covered the causes which determined her 
“good” and her “bad” days. When 
taken in the right humor the mare was 
capable of beating a dozen average horses 
at any feat of speed or strength. 

Somehow the sight of Satanella at this 
moment rather increased than quieted tne 
suspicions in my mind. As I approached 
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Ludwey nodded to me, but he did not 
speak until I was close. 

“ Thank you for coming,” he then said, 
with a grave smile. “It is not exactly a 
morning ride to which I am inviting you 
to-day, but I required a witness, and I 
thought you would not object to doing me 
this service. Do you remember the dis- 
cussion between Captain Delkof and my- 
self in spring — with regard to that acacia 
hedge? You were with us at the time, if 
I remember right.” 

“IT remember the discussion.” 

“ And did you hear the words that then 
passed; the declaration I made?” 

“T heard, but - 

“You were at supper last night; did 
you happen to notice the remark which 
Captain Delkof made to me across the 
table ? ” 

“ But surely, Captain 

“ Did you hear the remark ; yes or no?” 

“ Yes, I heard it.” 

“So much the better; that will save me 
a lot of explanation. Remember that 
nothing is further from methan the wish 
to impute any underlying motive to that 
remark of Captain Delkof’s ; he had every 
right to make it. I accuse him of noth- 
ing ; but the remark once being made, I 
consider myself bound to attempt the 


” 


jump.” 
I cannot say that I was exactly sur- 


prised. I had indistinctly expected this 
all along, but to hear it put into plain 
words simply frightened me. Having 
collected my wits I began to make some 
faint objections. I have a recollection of 
clinging with desperate pertinacity tothe 
fact that the yesterday’s leap had been 
accomplished by a riderless horse, and 
that therefore this alone completely al- 
tered the case, and released Ludwey from 
any obligation which he might otherwise, 
with his somewhat fantastical sense of 
honor, choose to consider incurred. 

“ There is nothing to dispute about,” 
remarked Ludwey simply, having waived 
all my objections aside. “It may have 
been very foolish of me to pledge my word 
in such a matter as this, but that does not 
alter the fact that it has been so pledged. 
It may be that some men might discover 
a loophole in the case by which they could 
save both their honor and their neck, but 
I am not clever enough to understand 
these shades and quibbles. I prefer to 
keep to the sense of the words that were 
actually spoken. I am going to ride at 
that hedge.” 

Then my self-control gave way, and I 
loudly declared that he should of ride at 
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the hedge; that I refused to be witness to 
such an act of insanity; that I should call 
people from the barracks to keep him 
back, by main force, if necessary. 

“By the time you have called them,” 
said Ludwey, “I shall have done what I 
have to do long ago, — without witnesses 
if it must be so. There will be enough 
left over of me, in any case,” he added, 
with a rather quaint smile, “to show that 
at least I have done my best.” I looked 
desperately towards the barracks — there 
was not a single moving figure to be seen; 
Sunday stillness reigned unbroken. “For 
the matter of that we shall soon see what 
my chances are,” added Ludwey. “To 
tell the truth, I have not yet had the pluck 
to find out what sort of a temper Satanella 
is in. I rode her out of the stables as 
gingerly as though I had her ona cotton 
thread.” The spot where we were stand- 
ing was close to the usual regulation leaps 
to be found on every cavalry parade- 
ground in Austria: a hurdle two and a 
half feet in height, and a ditch five feet 
in width; things which Satanella, when 
so inclined, could have taken almost in her 
stride. Ludwey turned her gently round, 
and rode cautiously towards the hurdle. 
The mare went forward willingly enough 
at first, then suddenly stopped short and 
flung herself round. Ludwey turned her 
again as quietly as before, patted her 
neck, eased the reins, talked to her en- 
couragingly, all with the most perfect 
coolness and patience. Then he once 
more approached the hurdle. He did not 
get so near it this time. Before she had 
got within fifty paces of it, Satanella again 
threw herself round, and now the tussle 
began. Her nose went up, her flanks be- 
gan to quiver, specks of foam flew from 
her nostrils to the grass, and all the time 
Ludwey remained quite still in the saddle, 
apparently doing nothing but holding the 
reins. Between the quick snorts of the 
mare, who was growing more unmanage- 
able every moment, I could still hear his 
voice, talking to her in a tone as soothing 
as though he were reasoning with an ob- 
stinate child. My own horse, a generally 
phlegmatic brown, began to grow restive. 
My breath was coming faster and faster, 
for I foresaw the moment when Ludwey’s 
patience must give way. The moment 
came almost as | thought of it; Satanella, 
whom Ludwey had succeeded in bringing 
within ten paces of the hurdle, reared 
straight up; Ludwey, who until that mo- 
ment had not once touched her with either 
spur or whip, all at once reversed his 
riding-cane in his hand, and with the heavy 
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silver top dealt the horse a tremendous | 


blow between the ears. In the next in- 
stant Satanella was over the hurdle, and 
in the same moment I saw her head go 
down, and understood that she was bolt- 
ing. The direction she had taken was 
towards the right-hand corner of the drill- 
ing-ground, where nothing but a narrow 
ditch separated the space of grass from 
the road alongside. I was watching horse 
and rider so intently that the idea of gal- 
loping after them never even occurred to 
my mind. Without being aware of any- 
thing like a distinct thought, I felt that 
the more absolutely immovable I remained 
the better should I be able to follow with 
my eyes each movement of both Ludwey 
and Satanella. Soon I perceived that 
Ludwey was endeavoring, by the most 
desperate efforts, to alter the direction, 
and to turn Satanella’s head towards the 
acacia hedge ; I could distinctly see that 
he dropped the right hand reins, and lean- 
ing back in the saddle was bringing all 
his weight and strength to bear on the 
inner reins, tugging at them with both 
hands. By degrees the mare turned ina 
wide curve towards the hedge, still going 
at the same insane pace. My sensations 
were those of a man who is condemned to 
watch the accomplishment of a suicide 
without being able to move a finger. 
Upon the marshy end of the drilling- 
ground the mist hung thicker, the hedge 
itself was half smothered in a white cloud. 
The figures of horse and rider grew grad- 
ually more hazy, and finally disappeared. 
I heard a sharp snapping of branches, but 
I could see nothing distinctly. 

The moment that they disappeared I 
recovered my senses with a shock; I had 
sat till then so absolutely immovable, that 
I had not even discovered how cold my 
hands had grown. Even my teeth chat- 
tered nervously as I started to skirt the 
corner of the hedge. 

Arrived on the maize-field, the first ob- 
ject that met my eyes was a startling and 
almost comica!ly grotesque figure. Satan- 
ella was lying on the ground, or rather she 
was half standing on it, her knees folded 
under her, her weight resting on the front 
of her head, which was pressed deep into 
the wet earth of the field, while her hind 
legs were still upright. It did not require 
the immobility of the carcass to tell me 
that her neck was broken. About fifteen 
paces further into the field, and among the 
maize stubbles, Ludwey lay upon his face 
without giving any sign of life. I remem- 
ber noticing that his spurs were drenched 
with blood. 


' 
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I had dismounted by this time, and 
raising his head, I turned him over, in the 
firm conviction that I had a corpse before 
me. If I had not known that this was 
Ludwey I could not possibly have recog- 
nized him, for his face was covered with 
a mask of blood and dirt. I had scarcely 
laid him on his back, when to my aston- 
ishment, I might almost say to my horror, 
his limbs began to stretch, and he opened 
his eyes. 

“Where is Satanella?”’ he asked faintly, 
but quite audibly, after having stared at 
me with a puzzled air for fully a minute. 
With my assistance he struggled to his 
feet, and proceeded to feel himself all 
over—his elbows, his knees, his shoul- 
ders ; there was absolutely not a bone out 
of place. We stood and stared at one 
another incredulously; it did not seem 
quite rational to believe that this had hap- 
pened. How many men have broken their 
necks over a furrow in a field, or been 
crippled for life through a stumble over 
a cart-rut, and here stood Ludwey beside 
the five-feet-high acacia hedge and the 
twelve-feet-wide water-ditch, with a dead 
horse beside him, it is true, but with sound 
limbs! 

We then looked to Satanella. At the 
first touch the body lost its balance and 
fell over on its side. She lay before us 
stretched out at fuil length on the grass, 
her flanks still steaming with moisture, 
her eyes wide open and fixed. Ludwey 
bent down and closed them. He did not 
even say, “ Poor Satanella!” but he re- 
mained very silent as we slowly walked 
back towards the barracks. 

As for Delkof, I am bound to say that 
he got off with flying colors. When at 
dinner-time Ludwey entered the room, 
pale and grave, with various pieces of 
sticking-plaster about his forehead and 
chin, and, walking up to Delkof, began a 
declaration touching the fashion in which 
he had redeemed his word, the other broke 
into his speech with boisterous joviality. 
Every one in the room had their eyes 
upon the two, but there was no shade of 
embarrassment about Delkof, as, in a 
manner almost hearty for him, he clapped 
his rival on the shoulder, and told him 
that it could only have been the unsatis- 
factory state of his liver or of his diges- 
tion which could have made him take a 
harmless joke in such a truly tragic fash- 
ion; that if he had even distantly sus- 
pected such desperate intentions on the 
part of his comrade, he would have sent 
out at least half his squadron to defend 
the acacia hedge against the attack of any 
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such fantastical madman, —at the point 
of the lance, if necessary, etc., etc. 

The officers of both squadrons who sat 
at the table looked at their plates, at their 
boots, at the ceiling, at anything except 
one another’s faces. Each and every one 
was in his innermost mind convinced that 
the issue of the morning’s incident was to 
Delkof a bitter disappointment, yet each 
was aware that to attempt to formulate an 
accusation would have been to make him- 
self ridiculous. Once more the supreme 
and cold-blooded insolence of the man 
proved itseif victorious. This incident, 
which would have made the position of 
any one else in the regiment untenable, 
did not even for an instant shake Delkof’s 
position. True, he was more hated than 
before; but though he was aware of this 
fact he was absolutely indifferent to it, 
knowing well that mere hatred was power- 
less to harm him. 

It is of this material that the most suc- 
cessful men are only too frequently 
formed. I have long since lost sight of 
Delkof, but I wiil lay a wager on his suc- 
cess in life. 


From Temple Bar. 
TURENNE.* 


Tuls sketch of the life and career of 
Turenne continues the series of the biog- 
raphies of great commanders we have 
already noticed, and is an inferior book 
on a noble subject. Colonel Hozier justly 
describes Turenne as the first soidier of 
the old French monarchy ; and a graphic 
account of his fine campaigns, and a dis- 
cerning estimate of his true place among 
the masters of the art of war, would be a 
valuable contribution to military history. 
This volume, however, is not of this type ; 
and it is rather an ill-digested and hasty 
compilation, devoid of original thought 
and research, than a conscientious or a 
successful attempt to place before us the 
life or image of one of the greatest cap- 
tains of the seventeenth century, and to 
pronounce a careful judgment on his fa- 
mous exploits. Colonel Hozier, no doubt, 
has studied his subject ; he has read much 
that has been written on Turenne; and he 
has, at least, endeavored to describe what 
were the conditions of war and the state 
of armies during the long career of that 
illustrious chief — a topic on which he has 
rightly enlarged ; but real intelligence and 
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deep knowledge are wanting through 
every part of this book; and it nowhere 
conveys a vivid impression of the person- 
ality and the achievements of Turenne, 
or of the characteristics of the military art 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. The volume, too, overflows with 
errors, occasionally of a ridiculous kind; 
it is burdened with tedious and petty de- 
tails, while it is very deficient in breadth 
of view ; and itis redolent of that pedantry 
of the German camp which, since the war 
of 1870-1, has disfigured the works of so 
many writers, and which abounds in shal- 
low conceits and sciolism. Napoleon has 
left us a masterly sketch of the character 
and the campaigns of Turenne; and M. 
Le Roy, a recent French writer, has com- 
posed a learned and useful account of the 
conduct and life of the great French mar- 
shal. Colonel Hozier, however, has not 
scrupled to borrow largely from Napo- 
leon’s Préczs, without making a sign of 
acknowledgment; and as for M. Le Roy, 
he has transcribed whole passages, and 
almost pages, from that author’s work. 
Henry la Tour d’Auvergne, the Turenne 
of history, was born at Sedan in 1611. 
His father was one of the great zodlesse of 
France; his mother came from the house 
of Orange, that illustrious stem of heroes 
and statesmen. Turenne, like other re- 
nowned warriors, was feeble and even 
sickly in childhood ; but he showed from 
the first a love for arms; and the story is 
well known how he passed a night on a 
gun carriage on the ramparts of Sedan, in 
order to prove that his delicate frame 
could endure the hardships of a soldier’s 
life. The boy was brought up with the 
attentive care bestowed in those days, in 
many instances, on the young scions of 
the French nobility; he was sedulously 
trained in the military art; and the future 
strategist gave industrious days to the 
study of the campaigns of Cesar, and to 
the astonishing marches of Alexander the 
Great, whose career made a deep impres- 
sion onhim. At the age of fourteen, Tu- 
renne was sent to serve under his uncle, 
Frederick Henry of Nassau; and the 
young soldier, who, though of the highest 
rank, made his first essays in war as a 
private, took part for some years in the 
protracted contest between Spain and the 
Dutch Republic then being waged in the 
Low Countries. The youth distinguished 
himself at more than one siege for his 
professional zeal and intrepid courage; 
and there is reason to believe that the 
extreme length and the indecisive char- 
acter of this kind of warfare first directed 
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the thoughts of the future chief to the 
question whether operations in the field 
might not accomplish more than campaigns 
of sieges. Turenne obtained a regiment 
from Louis XIII. in 1629, when only nine- 
teen; and from this time forward he was 
a soldier of France, and acquired a repu- 
tation that never ceased to grow. The 
manner of life of the young colonel was 
characteristic of the coming man. Of a 
staid, disciplined, and self-contained na- 
ture, Turenne shunned the license and 
waste of Paris; and he devoted his time 
to improving his corps, with such success 
that he could justly boast, that “it had 
scarcely a match in the king’s service.” 
The military career of the great future 
general begins, properly speaking, a few 
years afterwards, when, in 1635, Richelieu 
threw the sword of France into the balance 
of fortune trembling throughout the course 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Turenne, dur- 
ing the next eight years, served under La 
Valette, Saxe-Weimar, and Harcourt; and 
he distinguished himself on many occa- 
sions as a fearless and thoroughly capable 
officer. Unlike, however, his great rival 
Condé, and other commanders of the first 
order, his powers were only developed by 
degrees ; his name is not linked, in early 
manhood, with days like those of Rocroy 
and Arcola; and, whether because the 
occasion was wanting, or because, as we 
think, his genius was one that required 
time and thought to be fully matured, he 
did not force his way to the foremost rank 
until he had passed through a long and 
trying probation. At last, having slowly 
won his way to the grade of general, he 
gave proof of his capacity for large opera- 
tions of war, in the Italian campaign of 
1643 ; he baffled the commanders opposed 
to him in a series of movements round 
Alessandria; and he terminated an admi- 
rably conducted contest by the reduction 
of a great part of Piedmont. His reward 
was the ddéfon of a marshal of France, 
though Mazarin, it is said, conferred the 
distinction rather from political views and 
motives than from a consciousness that it 
was the reward of merit. 

Turenne, during the next thirty years, 
indisputably was the first soldier of Eu- 
rope. We can only glance at his numer- 
ous campaigns, all characterized by the 
peculiar features which have marked him 
out as a truly great captain. In 1644-5 he 
was opposed to Mercy, an admirable chief, 
and he was second in command to the 
Grand Condé —a hero, but somewhat 





generalled, on the whole, at Fribourg. 
Yet he showed what he was in these pas- 
sages of arms; and his skilful retreat after 
the rout of Mergertheim, his march down 
the Rhine after the siege of Philipsbourg, 
and his operations to prevent Mercy and 
Charles of Lorraine from effecting their 
junction, are fine specimens of scientific 
strategy. Inthe next two campaigns he 
was in supreme command ; and the admi- 
rable movements by which he continued 
to unite with his allies on the Maine, and 
to carry the war to the Lech and the Inn, 
completely baffling the imperialist chiefs, 
are remarkable for their daring and skill. 
We pass over his unhappy defection at 
the beginning of the war of the Fronde; 
but when he rejoined the royal standard, 
it may truly be said that he saved the 
monarchy by his prudence, constancy, and 
profound generalship. These campaigns, 
though a bloody civil contest, have in this 
respect a peculiar interest, that Turenne 
was opposed to the Grand Condé, and his 
superiority over his fiery adversary is man- 
ifest to an impartial critic, Occasionally, 
no doubt, the astonishing boldness and 
energy of Condé gained an advantage; 
but the science of Turenne in the long 
run prevailed, and the tactics by which he 
baffled his foe near Gien, on the Loire, in 
1652, his firmness in maintaining his hold 
on Paris, his temporizing campaign of 
1653, his skill in raising the siege of 
Arras, and the series of operations in the 
following years, crowned by the decisive 
victory of the Dunes, in which he rolled 
the war back into the Low Countries, all 
reveal the presence of commanding pow- 
ers. 

In the War of Devolution Turenne did 
little; but he planned, and in the main 
directed, the memorable campaign of 1672, 
the most brilliant of those of Louis XIV. 
It was by his advice that Maastricht was 
masked, and that the lines for invading 
Holland were selected by the combined 
armies; and this splendid strategy, at- 
tended with success, unparalleled before 
in European warfare, if in its execution it 
failed at one point, was absolutely fault- 
less in its fine conceptions. Wher the 
tide turned, and indignant Germany rose 
to the aid of the Dutch Republic, Turenne 
played a grand and decisive part in defend- 
ing France against the hosts of her foes, 
and it was mainly due to his transcendent 
gifts that she obtained a favorable peace 
at Nimeguen. In these operations Tu- 
renne displayed capacity of the highest 
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best defence; and the manceuvres by 
which he more than once divided enemies 
converging on him, and above all the 
march in which, in 1674, he moved behind 
the screen of the Vosges, and suddenly 
broke in on his astounded foes, are marked 
by real strategic genius. In 1673 he was, 
no doubt, outgeneralled by Montecuculi, a 
worthy antagonist; but he had his revenge 
in 1675; and he had gained a decided 
advantage over the imperialist chief, and 
was probably on the very edge of victory, 
when he met a soldier’s death on the 
Sassbach. 

A discriminating and intelligent esti- 
mate of Turenne, as a great master of war, 
is not to be found in this volume. What, 
in truth, could we expect from a writer 
who informs us that “Victory has ever 
smiled on the strategist who has developed 
details, and worked out the niceties of 
time and distance ;” as though what Na- 
poleon has justly called “the divine part 
of the art of war,” depended only on indus- 
try, and noton genius! Not less absurd 
is such a sentence as this, that “ Turenne 
was the first to indicate an oblique forma- 
tion for attack, which Frederick the Great 
afterwards developed on the battle-field, 
and Napoleon made an integral element 
of strategy;” as though the manifold 
combinations of these great generals could 
be brought under a mere formula, and 
as though the “oblique order” —in this 
sense meaning that, if you can, you should 
circumvent your enemy —is not as old as 
perhaps the first recorded battle. We 
pass by this pedantic ignorance, and shall 
endeavor to present our own view of the 
military characteristics of Turenne, and of 
his position among great captains. He 
has properly been called a consummate 
strategist; but it is hardiy true that he 
was the sole author of strategy in the 
modern sense, for several operations of 
Parma in the field, and especially of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, reveal strategic genius at 
least equal to that of the renowned French 
marshal. Of Turenne, however, it may 
be fairly said that he was, perhaps, the 
first commander since Roman times who 
thoroughly perceived the supreme impor- 
tance of strategy as a cause of success in 
war; he was the first who completely 
grasped the truth that well-combined 
movements on a given theatre, bringing 
force to bear on decisive points, are the 
means of achieving great results; and he 
illustrated the theory, in his long career, 
by fine examples, which advanced the art 
of strategy toa high pitch of perfection. 
Before his time, with a few grand excep- 
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tions, war was a dreary round of battles 
and sieges, fought or undertaken without 
definite objects ; armies encountered each 
other as if by chance, and months were 
spent in reducing a fortress — without, 
perhaps, any adequate gain; and though 
military operations were often vast — wit- 
ness the invasions of the feudal age— 
they were comparatively aimless and ill- 
concerted. Turenne took up the art at 
this point, and, profiting by experience 
derived from predecessors of undoubted 
powers, made war more a game of well- 
planned manceuvres than ever had been 
the case formerly; sought to attain suc- 
cess, less by the shock of arms than by 
rapid and well-combined marches; and 
regarded campaigns, not as merely occa- 
sions on which hostile armies were to 
meet each other, but as large operations 
in which great results were to be chiefly 
attained by the distribution of military 
force on selected points, and on which 
battles and sieges were rather incidents in 
a series of well-directed movements, than 
events necessarily of the first importance. 

This discovery, as we may almost call 
it, marks a new era in the annals of war, 
and isa decisive proof of Turenne’s gen- 
ius. How did the great master apply his 
method, and what was the character of his 
strategy? Turenne always surveyed the 
whole theatre of war; combined opera- 
tions in it in such a way as to make the 
force in his hands most effective; and 
fought with a view to the entire campaign, 
and not for the sake of barren victories. 
We see him carrying out these principles 
of his art during the thirty years that he 
commanded armies; but as Napoleon 
truly remarks, his military genius seemed 
ever growing, and acquired new splendor 
and power from experience. Thus, though 
his able predecessor, Guébriant, undoubt- 
edly pursued a project of the kind, Tu- 
renue was the first general who effectively 
combined the operations of the French 
and the allies in the later years of the 
Thirty Years’ War; and the result was 
seen in his complete success in the cam- 
paigns of 1646-48, when he carried the 
war into the heart of Germany, and rolled 
his adversaries beyond the heads of the 
Danube. With like strategic insight, in 
the campaign of 1645, he neglected the 
useless siege of Fribourg, and marched 
down the Rhine to master and occupy the 
Palatinate already in sympathy French, 
while in 1646 he made his great march up 
and down the Rhine to effect his junction 
with the Swedes, and to overrun Franco- 
nia. In the war of the Fronde there were 
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fewer occasions for the exhibition of pure 
strategy; but Turenne manifested his 
great powers in making Paris and the 
adjoining country the scene of the contest 
in the first instance ; and the operations 
in which, in its later stages, he advanced 
into the Spanish Netherlands, are admi- 
rable in their well-concerted movements. 

The genius, however, of this consum- 
mate strategist is seen at its best in the 
memorable campaigns from 1672 to 1675. 
His plan for the invasion of the Dutch 
Republic is a masterpiece of military skill ; 
the true lines of attack are always selected ; 
the movements by which the allied armies 
were brought up to the walls of Amster- 
dam have been scarcely surpassed in 
modern war; and though it may be said 
that, in any event, the Low Countries would 
have been overrun, so greatly superior 
were the French forces, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that had the projects of 
Condé been followed by Louis XIV., the 
operations would have been much more 
tedious. Not less skilful, as we have 
observed, was Turenne’s offensive defence 
of France; and as for the march along 
the Vosges, which surprised his enemies 
in 1674, it resembled in some degree the 
movement which confounded Mélas in 
1800. In one combination, it should be 
added, which isa sure test of a strategist’s 
powers, this great commander was very 
felicitous. Turenne, like Napoleon, often 
played the game of interposing between 
divided enemies, and beating them by 
well-directed strokes before their junction 
had been complete; and in this depart- 
ment of the highest generalship he has 
been surpassed by Napoleon alone. His 
operations in 1645 against Mercy and 
Charles of Lorraine, and again, in 1673, 
against the allies who endeavored to con- 
verge upon the Meuse, and to crush him 
with their united forces, are not as daring, 
as rapid, as dazzling, as those of the gen- 
eral of 1796, but they were well thought 
out and perfectly combined, and they were 
crowned with real if not brilliant suc- 
cess. 

Original genius matured by experience, 
far-sighted judgment and calculation, te- 
nacity, constancy, and cautious skill, were 
thus the main features of Turenne’s strat- 
egy ; and it should be added that, making 
allowance for the state of the theatres of 
war in that age, for bad and scanty roads, 
for unbridged rivers, and for the difficulty 
of making armies subsist, the celerity of 
his movements, the natural result of well- 
laid plans and mastery of art, was in the 
highest degree admirable. If we measure 
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him, too, by the test of success, no strat- 
egist has achieved more; his great com- 
binations scarcely ever failed; disasters 
like those of Leipsic and Waterloo are not 
associated with his glorious name; and 
this was largely due to the sound, sober 
sense which was a main element of his 
well-balanced nature. His strategic pow- 
ers were, in fact, so great that the science 
of large operations in the field made no 
progress since it left his hands, until Na- 
poleon appeared on the scene; Marlbor- 
ough in this respect did not equal Turenne, 
and Frederick the Great was far his in- 
ferior; and this alone determines the 
eminent rank of the marshal among the 
masters of war. 

In one respect, however, Turenne, we 
believe, judging him even by the standard 
of his age, fell short of the highest ex- 
cellence, and in this particular he was 
surpassed by Gustavus Adolphus, and no 
doubt by Marlborough. If we survey 
Turenne’s career as a whole, we see that, 
admirable as his conceptions were, he 
sometimes failed at the decisive moment 
in carrying them out in their full com- 
pleteness; his staid and somewhat pas- 
sionless nature had not the imagination 
and ardent force which, in Napier’s phrase, 
caused ‘“ Napoleon’s battles to be the 
sweep of the wave that blots out the land- 
scape ;” and his execution of his fine proj- 
ects was occasionally somewhat imperfect 
and halting. Thus, after the decisive 
victory of the Dunes, he might have 
overrun the Spanish Netherlands, and 
finished the war by taking Brussels; he 
directed the allied armies with wonderful 
skill, in 1672, to the gates of Amsterdam, 
but hesitated on the verge of success — 
in this respect inferior to the Grand 
Condé, who earnestly advised a forward 
movement; and in 1674 he might have 
accomplished more when he had taken his 
astounded enemies by surprise. In all 
these instances a good apology may, we 
dare say, be made for the marshal; oper- 
ations were in those days slow; political 
considerations may have weighed with 
him, and in 1672 he was crossed by Lou- 
vois ; but the same phenomenon too often 
runs in his conduct of war not to make us 
convinced that they indicate a defect in 
his powers. On the other hand, the great- 
ness of Turenne in defeat is entitled to 
the very highest praise; and here he 
shows almost at his best as a strategist. 
The French marshal may not have pos- 
sessed the iron will of Frederick the Great, 
or the unflinching heroism of the veteran 
Bliicher; he would not, perhaps, have 
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marched from Kolin to Rossbach; he 
would not, perhaps, have ventured to make 
a flank march from Wavre to Waterloo 
with an army beaten two days previously ; 
but he effected by scientific skill what 
these great soldiers effected by daring; 
and his retreat on Hesse after the rout of 
Mergertheim; and his movements after 
he had been baffled by Montecuculi in 
1673 are fine examples of the art by means 
of which he could pluck safety and even 
success from danger. 

Turenne did not attain pre-eminence in 
the art of tactics, in the lower sense, that 
is in handling troops on the field of battle. 
In this respect he was very inferior to his 
illustrious rival, Condé, whose insight in 
the actual shock of arms, whose mastery 
of his devoted soldiery, and whose inspi- 
ration as a great warrior has been seldom 
equalled by any commander. His judg- 
ment, too, though profound, was slow; he 
was not always able to seize the occasion, 
an essential quality of a great tactician ; 
nor did he possess the marvellous coup 
@’eil, the faculty of perceiving the point 
where to strike, which was the distinctive 
mark of Marlborough’s genius. Moreover, 
though he was a great organizer, and ad- 
ministrator in an age of progress in war, 
no improvements in tactics are due to him; 
he effected little, if any, changes in the 
customary routine of the order of battle; 
and, from first to last, though infantry as 
an arm was being largely developed and 
growing more important, he adhered to 
the old formations of cavalry as wings, of 
footmen in masses holding the centre, and 
of artillery extended along the front, with- 
out regard to the accidents of the ground. 
It should be added that scarcely any gen- 
eral of nearly equal powers won so few 
pitched battles; the Dunes was his most 
decisive victory, and even this was not a 
great signal triumph; the fame of Sintz- 
heim and Turckheim is dim beside that 
of Rocroy and Nordlingen, and is whol- 
ly effaced by Blenheim and Ramillies; 
and Turenne, for so great a commander, 
suffered rather more than his share of 
defeats, not, indeed, ruinous, but not doubt- 
ful. But in the higher departments of tac- 
tics, where the art blends as it were with 
strategy, in the dispositions that just pre- 
cede battles, Turenne’s powers were of 
the highest order; and here, again, he at- 
tained greatness. Thus his combinations 
to defeat Condé near Gien, on the Loire, 
were completely successful, and show true 
genius, as Napoleon points out; and the 
flank march to the Glotterthal, which, after 
the bloody strife at Fribourg, at last dis- 
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lodged Mercy from his positions, and 
compelled that able chief to retreat, is a 
fine exhibition of the higher tactics. Thus, 
too, he skilfully took advantage of the fall 
of the tide at the battle of the Dunes, and 
turned the Spanish right bya well-directed 
movement along the strand which had 
become uncovered; this being, perhaps, 
the best instance of his coup d’ail in the 
actual field, but, as Napoleon says, noth- 
ing very wonderful. Taken altogether, 
Turenne cannot rank among tacticians of 
the first order; he was not before the 
ideas of his time; and in this respect he 
cannot be compared with the first tactical 
genius of the eighteenth century, the war- 
rior of Leuthen, Rosbach, and Prague, 
who, misunderstood as he has been by 
sciolists, did really great things in this 
sphere of his art. 

A few other points in the life and the 
character of this great man remain to be 
noticed. As an administrator, Turenne, 
we have said, was eminent; he contributed 
largely to the immense changes which 
took place in the French army during the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 
That army, when Richelieu came into 
power, was little more than a feudal militia, 
sustained by a small regular force; its 
organization was very defective, and it 
was wholly inferior as an instrument of 
war to the renowned and veteran legions 
of the house of Austria. The French 
army of the Thirty Years’ War, apart from 
a few household regiments, was a mere 
assemblage of untrained bands, in the 
power of the superior zodblesse quickly 
called together and as quickly dissolved ; 
the infantry were only levies of peasants 
ill-armed, undisciplined, and weak in num- 
bers ; and though the cavalry was a much 
better force, its formations and tactics were 
rude and ill planned ; and the artillery, as 
an arm, was very imperfect, and there were 
no corps of scientific officers. Within 
fifty years all this had been changed, and 
the French army, completely transformed, 
had become the terror and wonder of 
Europe, so much so that it was deemed 
invincible until Marlborough broke the 
spell at Blenheim. By this time its num- 
bers had been more than doubled, it had 
become a standing army in the true sense 
of the word, with gallant nobles, indeed, 
as its officers, but through all its branches 
controlied by the crown, and it had all the 
characteristics of a great regular force, ad- 
ministered and organized with intelligent 
care. The infantry had been increased 
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strict discipline, and provided with a su- 
perior arm; the cavalry was brought to a 
high point of perfection by improved ma- 
nceuvres and systematic training ; the artil- 
lery had made extraordinary progress 
through changes effected in the matériel 
and in the hierarchy of the commanding 
officers; scientific corps had been fully 
developed, and ali the administrative ser- 
vices had made such an advance that their 
celerity and efficiency was deemed marvel- 
lous. 

This great change, far beyond the 
changes in the organization of war in our 
time, was due mainly to three men, Tu- 
renne, Louvois, and the illustrious Vauban, 
and contemporary evidence shows that 
Turenne was the master-mind in the im- 
mense reform. This circumstance alone 
entitles the marshal to a high place in the 
Temple of Fame, and it is seidom, indeed, 
that genius in command and in military 
administration are found combined. It 
should be added that the rare capacity and 
reflective powers of this renowned soldier 
were displayed in the closet as well as the 
field. Turenne, after the death of Maza- 
rin, was atrusted adviser of Louis XIV., 
and he proved himself sagacious and deep 
in counsel. He showed much diplomatic 
skill in conducting the negotiations for 
the sale of Dunkirk; he justly maintained 
that the alliance of France with Portugal 
was a French interest, as affording a check 
on the Spanish monarchy; and had his 
prudent and statesmanlike counsels pre- 
vailed in the war of 1672, the Dutch 
Republic would have probably become a 
submissive ally and vassal of France, and 
the history of Europe have run another 
course. As for other features of Turenne’s 
character, we can only cast a passing 
glance at them. Staid, solid, calm, and 
reserved in nature, he did not possess the 
magical influence of the Grand Condé over 
the French soldiery, impressionabke, fiery, 
and quick in execution, but no commander 
was ever more revered; and amiable 
qualities were so blended in him with the 
sterner powers of a great captain, that he 
was known in the camp by the name of 
our “Father,” the symbol of willing re- 
spect and obedience. Proofs, in fact, 
abound of the extreme kindliness and even 
tenderness of this noble character; no 
general, perhaps, has given more attention 
to the requirements of the men he led, or 
has been more sparing of their lives and 
blood; and this alone shows that the one 
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act of cruelty associated with the name of 
Turenne, the devastation of the Palati- 
nate by fire, was wholly due to the orders 
of Louvois. For the rest, this great war- 
rior, in an age of license, was a chaste, 
upright, and just-minded man. There was 
more of the Dutch than the French nature 
in the elements that make up his character, 
and his massive and somewhat heavy 
features, lit up, however, by eyes of power, 
which reveal genius and thought within, 
show that he had more affinity with the 
great house of Nassau than with the fickle 
and brilliant Lords of Sedan. 

Colonel Hozier compares Turenne with 
Wellington, but the comparison seems to 
us far from just. No doubt the two men 
had some common qualities; both were 
far-sighted and sagacious chiefs, both were 
singularly chary of their soldiers’ blood, 
both rather avoided than courted battles. 
But Turenne was one of the first of strat- 
egists, while Wellington did not excel in 
strategy; Turenne was scarcely a first- 
rate tactician, while Wellington was a 
master in defence; Turenne was far in 
advance of his time in ail that pertains to 
the art of war, and this was not the case 
with the great duke. On the whole, his- 
tory will, we think, place the French chief 
on a higher level of fame than our illustri- 
ous and revered countryman, though he 
won us Waterloo or Salamanca, and did 
not display more great qualities than those 
which sustained Wellington at Torres 
Vedras, the masterpiece of his military 
career. Turenne, in fact, was, we believe, 
the first of the great commanders of the 
seventeenth century; not so much, prob- 
ably, on account of his genius —for iv 
this he may have been surpassed by Gus- 
tavus — nor yet on account of his famous 
exploits —for in these he was far behind 
Marlborough — but because, through a 
long and glorious career, he developed the 
scientific part of war in a way that had not 
been seen before, and because his is one 
of the foremost names in military admin- 
istration that has been ever known. Asa 
strategist, indeed, Turenne holds a sec- 
ond place to Napoleon alone; and if he 
never gave proof of the astonishing powers 
seen in 1796and 1800, if he never achieved 
the immense success of Ulm, Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedland, still, in this supreme 
part of the art of war, he was more judi- 
cious than the great Corsican. He did 
not display his over-confidence — he was 
more sound and prudent, if less dazzling. 
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i 
A SKETCH. 
BY JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


AuTocratT of the tiles and lord of the 
thatch, the sparrow, in his long inter- 
course with man, has developed the larg- 
est brain in bird-dom. For reckless 
audacity and presumptive impudence, the 
British sparrow has only a single compeer 
—the British boy. Thoroughly cosmo- 
politan, the sparrow is a democrat among 
birds. He follows man and his attendant 
weeds to the uttermost parts of the earth ; 
and at any given portion of the habitable 
globe, within ten minutes of the unfurling 
of the British flag, perches authoritatively 
on the flagstaff. For hard-headed shrewd- 
ness, practically illustrated and successful, 
commend us to the sparrow. His keen 
perception into men and things— his 
scientific diagnosis of the genus homo— 
are among his ruling ¢vaits. Multiplying 
inordinately, the sparrow is as hardy as 
prolific. Essentially a creature of circum- 
stance, he is at once ubiquitous and 
pertinacious. Playing, as some say, a 
questionable part in the economy of nature, 
he plays a very certain part in the econ- 
omy of our spouts. Rearing his callow 
brood he is actively insectivorous, and 
confers incalculable benefit upon the agri- 
culturist; but, as harvest wanes, he be- 
comes recklessly gramnivorous, and anon, 
by a sudden transition, as omnivorous as 
mankind itself. With digestive organs 
the capacity of which may well be envied, 
the sparrow gulps down pieces of food 
amounting to a twentieth part of its own 
weight, and deems white lead a palatable 
luxury. The smel] of gunpowder in the 
air, without the accompaniment of shot, 
is deemed more alarming than dangerous, 
and periodical explosions are but the 
means of transferring its affections from 
an empty stook in one part of the field to 
afull one in another. The moral of 
“Damn that boy, he’s asleep again,” has 
long been a pointless joke among spar- 
rows, and the only sound his rattle con- 
veys is an unpleasant association of the 
coming ofthe reaper. With an ever-active 
brain, and surviving as the fittest, no cun- 
ning engine has yet been devised which 
was greatly destructive to sparrows, and 
the various machinations of these as 
handed down by inherited instinct, are 
probably better known to the orthodox 
sparrow than to man himself. The pitia- 
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ble personation of Hobbs, intended to act 
as a scarecrow, is only recognized by the 
sparrow as affording a happy hunting- 
ground for insects ; and having served this 
end is ripped.up and disembowelled, its 
internal economy being torn out to make 
way for a brood of young sparrows, there- 
by adding insult to injury in the basest 
and most fraudulent fashion. The spar- 
row is, in short, to paraphrase Bacon, “a 
wise thing for itself, but a shrewd thing 
for everybody else.” Bold, active, and 
vivacious, its distribution is as wide as 
that of the Englishman. Patronizing art, 
science, and law, the sparrow breeds 
and broods in the temples dedicated to 
their shrines, and in one European capital 
has unwittingly attempted to destroy the 
balance of justice by constructing her nest 
in one of the pans held by the blind em- 
blem of that inestimable virtue. In other 
instances, the sparrow has shut out the 
sight of an emperor, built her nest in the 
outstretched palm of a great warrior, and, 
Radical as the bird is, chirrups beneath 
and occupies the thatch of the lowliest 
peasant husbandman. 


II. 
FOR THE PROSECUTION. 
BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


DARWIN, in his *“* Animals and Plants 
Under Domestication,” has this passage: 
“ From a remote period, in all parts of the 
world, man has subjected many animals 
and plants to domestication and culture. 
Man has no power of altering the absolute 
conditions of life, he cannot change the 
climate of any country, he adds no new 
element to the soil ; but he can remove an 
animal or plant from one climate or soil 
to another, and give it food on which it 
did not subsist in its natural state.” Man 
has consciously and intentionally improved 
many species of animals, with enormous 
advantage to himself. Uncensciously, and 
without intention, he has, by action or in- 
action, increased the numbers of certain 
species, and diminished the amount of 
others. For example, the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of hawks, owls, jays, magpies, stoats, 
and weasels has tended to produce alarm- 
ing quantities of rats and mice, the bal- 
ance of nature having been deranged by 
the volition of gamekeepers. Rabbits 
were introduced into Australasian coun- 
tries whose climatic and other conditions 
are expressly suitable for their propaga- 
tion, and natural checks against this in the 





shape of carnivorous enemies are wholly 
absent. The consequences to the owners 
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of sheep-runs and cattle-ranges are simply 
disastrous; the rabbits defy all efforts to 
keep them down. 

By means of international trade and com- 
merce great changes have been brought 
about, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. Thus the native New Zealand 
rat has been completely extirpated by the 
large brown rat brought to this island in 
European vessels. Dr. Wallace mentions 
in his work, entitled “ Darwinism,” that 
the original New Zealand rat was intro- 
duced by the Maoris from their home in 
the Pacific. He alsoremarks that in New 
Zealand a native fly is being supplanted by 
the European house-fly, and that in Aus- 
tralia the imported hive-bee is exterminat- 
ing the small, stingless native bee. 

In the vegetable kingdom, two or three 
species of. thistles well known in Europe, 
notably the Canada thistle, have been 
naturalized in the United States and Can- 
ada, and have become so general and 
troublesome that laws against this and 
other weeds have been promulgated in 
many of the states and provinces. Hun- 
dreds of square miles of the plain of La 
Plata, Dr. Wallace says, are “ now covered 
with two or three species of European 
thistle, often to the exclusion of almost 
every new plant, but in the native coun- 
tries of these thistles they occupy, except 
in cultivated or waste ground, a very sub- 
ordinate part of the vegetation. The com- 
mon sow-thistle has spread over New 
Zealand in a remarkably short time, hav- 
ing been introduced with English farm 
seeds.” 

Various other weeds have beea brought 
from Europe to America and Australasian 
lands, such as the common bird-weed. 

The wholesale spreading abroad of 
weeds has been caused by the unconscious 
act of man, and without his special inter- 
ference. In the same way many injurious 
insects have been distributed throughout 
the world, to the great inconvenience and 
loss of the cultivators of the soil. But 
with regard to the introduction of rabbits 
into Australasian colonies, this was done 
consciously and with open eyes. In the 
same way the sparrow was introduced 
into America and the Australasian coun- 
tries, though the fatal consequences of 
this colonization were not in any degree 
expected by those who thought it would 
be very pleasant to hear the familiar chirp 
of the lively bird in the homes of the 
United States and Australasia. 

In Great Britain the action of man, 
both conscious and unconscious, has occa- 
sioned an undue development of sparrows 
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in these late years, to the great injury of 
farm and garden produce. Our forefathers 
were wiser in their generation, and kept 
sparrows down by means of parochial 
by-laws, whose carrying out was charged 
impartially to the accounts of parish rates, 
and in many cases to the church rates. 
In old churchwardens’ books at the begin- 
ning of this century entries of this kind 
are commonly found: “ To Joe Willett for 
4 Dozen & 4 Sparrows, ts. 1d.” Both 
taking the eggs and killing the young of 
sparrows were religiously enjoined upon 
the youths of former days, and these birds 
were kept well under. Churchwardens no 
longer have rates to spend, and bird-nest- 
ing does not occupy the minds and hands 
of boys in these regenerate or degenerate 
days of Schoo! Boards. After the compul- 
sory payment of church rates was abol- 
ished, sparrow clubs were formed in the 
principal corn-growing parishes; but most 
of these have fallen into desuetude, and 
sparrows now increase without let or hin- 
drance. The consequence of this is that 
they are so abundant as to be sources of 
infinite injury to cultivators of all kinds. 
In the last two or three seasons sparrows 
have visited cornfields in some districts 
from the end of July to December in 
flocks of thousands, as they always con- 
gregate for a period at the end of a breed- 
ing season, and have cleared the ears of 
grain. Sparrows propagate in an exceed- 
ingly rapid ratio, so that checks of some 
kind are absolutely necessary in order to 
keep them in proper bounds, and to obvi- 
ate the injury to corn crops of ail kinds, 
which becomes more serious year by year. 
While collecting information, lately, con- 
cerning the Hessian fly and its action 
upon corn crops, we were in many cases 
met with the following response: “ Yes, 
there are some pup2 of the Hessian fly to 
be found, but the harm done by this insect 
is far less than that caused by those con- 
founded sparrows.” As a good deal of 
corn was much laid this season by the 
heavy rains, the sparrows were able to get 
the grain easily, although, as is well known 
by observers, they have a way of getting 
it out from the ears of upstanding crops. 
A corn farmer, living near a large town, 
stated lately that they seem to come out 
from the towns for the summer, “I see 
them in flocks of many thousands just 
when the corn is filling, and they keep at 
it as long as there is any left in the fields.” 
I have seen fields of wheat, barley, and 
oats, with scarcely a corn left in the ear 
for twenty yards round the field. Two or 
three small farmers this year have had 
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men tending the fields. True, the cost of 
men and gunpowder is nearly as much as 
the damage, as they had to fire off every 
ten minutes, and the sparrows get so used 
to it that they quietly go into the middle 
of the fields. One man, who had thirty 
acres of corn, put the damage done by the 
sparrows at £20. Another said they had 
eaten at least eight bushels per acre in an 
eight-acre field. Farmers in many cases 
declare that they must make a raid upon 
the sparrows in self-defence, and talk omi- 
nously of poison in the coming winter. 

Sparrows also injure farmers by eating 
the seed of 7rifolium incarnatum, which 
is sown before the plundering sparrow 
gangs are broken up, and is generally put 
in broadcast and merely rolled in, so that 
much of the seed is exposed. And noone 
can estimate the enormous amount of in- 
jury caused by sparrows in picking out 
the buds of fruit trees during winter, not 
only in gardens and orchards, but also in 
fruit plantations away from houses and 
buildings. They are particularly fond of 
the buds of gooseberries and red-currant 
bushes, and of cherry and pear trees, 
Peach-trees also suffer from their depre- 
dations. As an excuse for this mischief, 
it is alleged that it is done to get at in- 
sects in the buds. Sparrows have been 
closely watched at this work, with the re- 
sult of proof that there were no insects 
present; the damage having been done, as 
it appeared in some cases, for mere wan- 
ton destruction, and in others for the sake 
of the green, sweet buds as pleasant food. 
In hard winters, when other food is scarce, 
fruit trees and other trees suffer exceed- 
ingly from the attacks of sparrows. When 
peach blossoms are unfolding, sparrows 
may often be noticed picking off the flow- 
ers and buds, apparently for amusement. 
This is frequently attributed to the action 
of frosts. Just as the buds of black cur- 
rant bushes are unfolding, sparrows fre- 
quently attack them and pull the blossoms 
to pieces, although there are no signs of 
insects within. It appears to be mere 
mischief. In the United States the de- 
struction of buds and blossoms of fruit 
and other trees is recognized as most seri- 
cus, and admitted without argument even 
by the sparrows’ friends. There are still 
a few who believe that the bird, in de- 
stroying buds, is only seeking insects 
within. 

Fruit is also damaged by sparrows. 
Ripening figs and plums seem especially 
grateful to their tastes. Apples, too, suf- 
fer from their repeated pecks. Peaches 
also, and pears on walls, are often noticed 
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to have holes in them, which are set down 
to mice or insects. If they are watched 
it will be frequently found that sparrows 
cause the harm. 

Vegetable gardeners know to their cost 
what terrible mischief sparrows occasion 
to peas throughout the season, from the 
time when the first leaves appear to the 
last picking of pods. Young lettuces 
and early cabbages are ravaged, the slugs 
being often falsely accused. Beetroot 
leaves in early stages are nipped off. 
Spinach is devoured when the leaves are 
young and tender. In short, unless the 
habits and destructive ways of these birds 
are carefully noted, no one can have 
a conception of the losses they cause in 
kitchen and market gardens, as well as in 
flower gardens, in taking seeds and in 
picking off the first leaves of young plants. 
For example, it is difficult to get migno- 
nette where sparrows abound. Many 
other flowers are attacked in their early 
stage by these ubiquitous and almost om- 
nivorous depredators. The almost un- 
mixed evil wrought by house-sparrows has 
been clearly brovght before cultivators by 
the late Colonel Russel of Romford, by 
Mr. Champion Russel, and ofttimes and in 
characteristically vigorous terms by Miss 
E. Ormerod, who in her thirteenth report 
on injurious insects, says: “ The obser- 
vations of the sparrow nuisance, as it is 
well described, continue to show the same 
points which are observed year by year, 
namely, loss from depredations of this 
bird on fruit trees, buds, etc., to fruit 
farmers; On young crops or vegetables, 
as peas, etc., in gardens; and deplorable 
losses where the birds flock to the corn in 
autumn.” 

All the offences of the house-sparrow 
cited above are fully and completely rec- 
ognized by American, Canadian, and 
Australasian cultivators. The United 
States ornithologist, Dr. Merriman, in a 
long and elaborate report to the minister 
of agriculture, 1888, formulates a fearful 
indictment against the “ English sparrow,” 
as it is styled, which was first settled in 
the country in 1853. At this time it has 
spread over thirty-seven states and six 
territories, having first invaded the larger 
cities, then the smaller cities and towns, 
then the villages and hamlets, and finally 
the populous farming districts. As the 
towns and villages become filled to reple- 
tion the overflow moves off into the 
country, and the sparrow’s range is thus 
gradually extended. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it is suddenly transported to consid- 
erable distances by going to roost in empty 

















box-cars and travelling hundreds of miles. 
When let out again it is quite as much at 
home as in its native town. In this way 
it reached St. John, New Brunswick, in 
1883, on board the railway trains from the 
west. In like manner another colony ar- 
rived March 1, 1884, in grain cars from 
Montreal. Similarly it has arrived at a 
number of towns in the United States. 
It is calculated that in fifteen years from 
1870 the new territory in the United States 
invaded by the English sparrow amounted 
to five hundred and sixteen thousand, five 
hundred square miles, and that the total 
area now occupied there is much over 
eight hundred and eighty-five thousand 
square miles. 

In Canada it occupies considerably over 
one hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles. Its rapid spread and increase cre- 
ate consternation in agricuitural and hor- 
ticultural circles. At the annual meeting 
of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
the well-known president, Mr. J. Fletcher, 
remarked that “a subject demanding im- 
mediate attention at the hands of economic 
entomologists, as one of the influences 
which materially affect the amount of in- 
sect presence, is the great and rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of the sparrows. 
Introduced into Canada but a few years 
ago, it has already increased in some 
places to such an extent as to bea trouble- 
some pest, and steps should be taken at 
once to exterminate the audacious little 
miscreant.” Professor Saunders, late 
president of the Ontario Entomological 
Society, said at the same meeting that 
“the extermination of the English spar- 
row would be a great boon to Canada,” 
and the minister of agriculture for Ontario 
stated that “this destructive bird was no 
longer under the protection of the act of 
Parliament respecting insectivorous birds, 
and that every one was at liberty to aid in 
reducing its numbers.” 

Australasian cultivators are much 
alarmed at the increase of the house- 
sparrow. Agricultural and horticultural 
societies are taking strong action against 
it, while entomologists equally denounce 
it. Ina paper read before a congress of 
agricultural bureaux, Mr. F. S. Crawford, 
a skilful entomologist, divided the various 
pests of cultivators of the soil into two 
classes, the free and parasitic; and placed 
among “ free animal pests” rabbits, spar- 
rows, locusts, some beetles, certain grubs 
of beetles, and a few caterpillars. Prizes 


are offered by many societies in Australia 
for the largest number of heads of spar- 
rows and of sparrows’ eggs. 

LIVING AGE. 
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Besides the direct injuries of house- 
sparrows, they entail indirect harmful 
consequences by driving away useful in- 
sectivorous birds. They are pugnacious 
and numerous, so that other birds cannot 
exist near them. They have been aptly 
termed “ruffians in feather.” Swallows 
and martins are routed from their accus- 
tomed haunts and nesting-places. Many 
a householder will remember that a few 
years ago swallows’ nests were regularly 
made in corners of their houses, whereas 
lately it has been quite exceptional to see 
anest. It is not alleged that the diminu- 
tion in the number of swallows is due 
altogether to sparrows ; but it is certain 
that they have prevented swallows from 
nesting as of old upon buildings, and 
probably in many cases have prevented 
them from building at all. Swallows are 
admittedly the most valuable friends of 
the cultivator. Their food is altogether 
of insects, including midges and the Hes- 
sian fly, Cecidomyide of all kinds and other 
aphides, turnip flee beetles, and such like 
devastators of crops. Their large de- 
crease is a national calamity. Colonel 
Russel suggests that the greater preva- 
lence of the wheat midge, Cecidomyia tri- 
tici, is due to this cause, and it is not by 
any means unlikely that the frequent oc- 
currence of hop blights from aphides in 
the last ten years is attributable to the com- 
parative scarcity of swallows, as aphides 
migrate in the winged form from trees of 
the Jrunus tribe, especially damsons, to 
the hop plants, and from the hop plants 
again to the damsons. There are two 
distinct migrations of winged aphides 
through the air to accomplish this, giving 
great opportunities to swallows. With 
regard to other birds useful to cultivators, 
such as fly-catchers, water-wagtails, and 
others, they are all driven away by spar- 
rows, which do not tolerate other birds 
near their homes. 

And with respect to aphides, it may be 
said here in looking on the blackest side 
of sparrows, that they are exceedingly fond 
of the larve of the Coccinellide, which 
are the great devourers of aphides in all 
stages. The same complaint is made of 
the sparrow in the United States and 
Canada —that it drives away insectivo- 
rous insects, and disdains to eat them it- 
self. No less than seventy kinds of birds 
are said to be molested by the sparrow in 
the United States, the majority of which 
are species which nest about houses, 
farms, and gardens, and are decidedly 
beneficial to the farmers and gardeners. 

Now, looking upon the other side of 
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the picture, in what way do sparrows profit 
anything or anybody? Do they benefit 
those who cultivate the land by reducing 
the number of insects injurious to crops? 
They undoubtedly take some insects to 
their young ones; itis believed that this 
is because other suitable food for the brood 
is not forthcoming. Several who have 
watched these birds hold that small cater- 
pillars and larve are given, among many 
other things, to the young birds in their 
early stages. Small beetles, red spiders, 
and small flies are also found in the maws 
of young sparrows. It has been noticed 
that the caterpillars are always smooth ; 
hairy caterpillars are not eaten by spar- 
rows at any time. Colonel Russel states 
that he once examined in Essex the stom- 
achs of forty-seven nestling sparrows, and 
only found the remains of six small insects 
in the entire lot, the crops in most cases 
being filled with green peas and greens. 
That sparrows have no appreciable effect 
upon aphides is proved over and over 
again, by the fact that these insects have 
swarmed upon plum, damson, and other 
trees close to where hundreds of sparrows 
have been born and bred. Aphides upon 
roses in gardens near the nesting-places 
of many sparrows are never touched by 
these birds; and in the recent visitations 
of caterpillars upon fruit trees of various 
kinds, the attack has been virulent in gar- 
dens, orchards, and fruit plantations hard 
by the breeding and roosting-places of 
hundreds of sparrows as in localities far 
from their usual haunts. Sparrows may 
be seen in large flocks in corn-fields after 
the harvest, and close to turnips infested 
with aphides, but they utterly disregard 
this kind of food. It is well known that 
they will not look at pea or bean aphides, 
nor at the weevils which sometimes swarm 
upon pea and bean haulm, though directly 
peas are formed they attack the pods. 
Miss Ormerod says, in her seventh yearly 
“ Report of Observations of Injurious In- 
sects:” “I have not received from any 
quarter a single trustworthy observation 
of sparrows feeding regularly upon insects. 
Nobody doubts, however, that they can 
and do sometimes take them in special 
circumstances.” 

Professor Riley, the entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture in the United 
States, made a most exhaustive report 
upon the insectivorous habits of the spar- 
row, after long and careful investigation, 
and his conclusion is that we are justified 
in concluding that the bird will exception- 
ally feed upon any insects; but I am 
strongly inclined to believe that the de- 
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ductions made from my own observations 
will hold very generally true, and that in 
cases where injurious insects have been 
fed upon it is not by virtue of any insec- 
tivorous habits or preference, but by mere 
accident. Dr. Lintner, the entomologist 
of the New York State, has arrived at 
practically the same conclusion as to 
the naturally gramnivorous or vegetarian 
characteristics of the sparrow, and of its 
uselessness as an insect destroyer. The 
verdict of another able economic entomol- 
ogist, Mr. Fletcher, of Ontario, is that al- 
though during the breeding season they 
do destroy many soft-bodied insects as 
food for their young, this good office is by 
far outweighed by the harm they do in 
driving away truly insectivorous birds, 
and by their direct ravages upon grain 
crops. 

There is a more weighty argument 
against the usefulness of the sparrow, and 
directly demonstrating its destructiveness, 
in the fact that most of the laws of the 
various States of America, framed to pro- 
tect sparrows, have been repealed, and 
regulations of cities to the same effect 
have practically become dead letters. 
Bounties have been offered by some towns 
and counties in the United States. In 
Michigan State one halfpenny per head is 
paid for “ English sparrows.” If there 
were any good in these birds it is quite 
certain that such practical people as the 
Americans would not set their faces so 
steadily against them, and take such active 
steps by means of poison, trapping, net- 
ting, and shooting to decrease their num- 
bers. 

Canadians have also ceased to protect 
sparrows, and now are compassing their 
destruction in every possible way. Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand farmers and gar- 
deners are offering rewards and prizes to 
those who kill the largest number of spar- 
rows, and produce the greatest quantity of 
their eggs, as fatal experience has taught 
them that they are unmitigated evils. 

They have been compelled, moreover, 
to poison them by wholesale. ‘ Their 
most successful method is that of placing 
poisoned wheat in a bag with chaff, and 
allowing it to leak over a tail of a cart 
along the road.” The sparrows are de- 
stroyed by the bushel. 

British cultivators have waged war ina 
half-hearted way against these enemies for 
a long while. They say now that the 
time has arrived when prompt and drastic 
measures must be taken to reduce the 
number of sparrows, and that they intend 
to avail themselves of all legal means to 
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accomplish this. Secing there is such a 
consensus of opinion on the part of the 
agriculturists and horticulturists of at 
least half the inhabited world with regard 
to the mischievous and destructive nature 
of sparrows, the feeble voices of bird.lov- 
ers and humanitarians, who urge that they 
should be allowed to increase and multiply 
at their will and pleasure, will hardly be 
listened to. 


III. 
FOR THE DEFENCE. 


BY REV. THEODORE WOOD, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Bird Allies,’’ ‘* Our Insect 
Allies,’’ etc., etc. 


IF among the feathered inhabitants of 
our islands there be a bird with a bad 
character, that bird is most undoubtedly 
the common house-sparrow. From all 
quarters there rises up a chorus of exe- 
cration against it. Farmers and garden- 
ers unite in abusing it. They accuse it of 
numberless crimes. They regard it as a 
monster of iniquity. They freely advo- 
cate its partial or even complete extermi- 
nation. And by organized as well as by 
individual efforts that policy: has been 
largely carried into effect. We hear of 
Sparrow Clubs which pay so much per 
head for the birds themselves, and so 
muck per dozen for their eggs. We read 
of farmers who scatter poisoned grain in 
severe weather —a sort of refinement of 
cruelty — with the result of destroying not 
sparrows alone, but numbers of other 
small birds with them. We all know the 
fruit-zgrower who cannot believe that his 
garden or his orchard is in safety unless 
it is incessantly promenaded by a man 


withagun. Andstill the cry is for fur- 
ther slaughter. Is this slaughter neces- 
sary ? 


In order to answer that question, we 
must glance for a moment at the various 
counts upon which the sparrow is ar- 
raigned. 

1. It is accused of stealing corn, alike 
from the field, the rick, and the poultry- 
yard ; and a well-known Cheshire agricul- 
turist — Mr. Bell —has lately estimated 
the annual loss of wheat due to the at- 
tacks of sparrows in England alone at 
£2,089,353: 

2. It is further accused of shelling-out 
growing peas from their pods, and in 
many cases even of destroying the plants 
themselves almost immediately upon their 
appearance above the ground. 

3. It is also said to damage crocuses, 
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primroses, and other garden plants, by 
plucking the blossoms oy tearing them to 
pieces, apparently out of wanton mischief. 

4. It is charged with driving martins 
from their nests, and so expelling strictly 
insectivorous birds from districts in which 
their services are especially valuable. 

Besides these, there are one or two 
minor counts of no practical importance. 

This indictment appears sufficiently for- 
midable. But the case for the detence 
must be set against it, and this consists of 
three contentions. 

I. That some of the above accusations 
are greatly exaggerated. 

2. That others are totally untrue. 

3. That the undeniable mischief, large 
as it is, of which the sparrow is at times 
the cause, is more than counterbalanced 
by the services rendered by the bird in 
other ways. 

Let us examine these three contentions 
in turn, 

Taking the average price of wheat at 
30s. per quarter, Mr. Bell's estimate re- 
quires us to believe that 1,392,904 quarters 
of this grain alone, or 313,404 tons, are 
annually swallowed by English sparrows. 
In other words, these birds dispose of 
nearly one-sixth of all the wheat grown 
in England. Prodigious! Thestatement 
is absurd on the face of it. Probably Mr. 
Bell, like many farmers before him, has 
based his calculations upon the amount of 
damage wrought in one particular field — 
a damage which is often very great, and 
also most deceptive. For sparrows are 
by no means equally distributed over all 
parts of our corn-growing districts. They 
congregate near trees or houses, or in 
such other spots as may be convenient for 
nesting and shelter, and never travel far 
afield in search of food ; so that their mis- 
chief is concentrated upon a comparatively 
small area of ground. Thus certain fields 
in the neighborhood of trees or buildings 
may be systematically robbed of a large 
proportion of their produce, while others, 
at a little distance, as invariably escape. 
Clearly, then, it is misleading and unfair 
to take a particular field as a sample, and 
to build up a startling array of figures 
upon the exceptional basis which it af- 
fords. 

Much of the evidence against the spar- 
row on this particular count, again, has 
been furnished by the examination of the 
crops of slaughtered specimens. This 
evidence, at first sight, may seem unex- 
| ceptionable; but it is weak and deficient 
| in this respect, that although it may estab- 
lish the fact that sparrows feed largely 
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upon corn, it altogether fails to show 
where that corn comes from. Now, a 
sparrow may frequently obtain a hearty 
meal of corn without robbing the farmer 
or the poultry-keeper at all. At harvest 
time, for instance, and during the gleaning 
season which succeeds it, a large quantity 
of grain lies scattered upon the ground, 
perfectiy useless to the farmer, quite be- 
yond the power even of the gleaners to 
gather up. In devouring this grain the 
bird is performing not a mischievous but 
a positively beneficial act, since if allowed 
to remain it would shortly sprout, and tend 
to exhaust the land. Yet, if a sparrow, 
having feasted upon such grain, be shot 
and opened, the contents of his crop are 
brought forward as undeniable evidence 
that he has been robbing the farmer ! 

Sparrows extract a considerable amount 
of grain, too, from horse-droppings; and 
they also devour no small quantity which 
has been brought out from the ricks, not 
by the birds themselves, but by rats. So 
that even though sparrow after sparrow 
may be examined, and found to contain 
grain, it by no means follows that that 
grain has been stolen from the farmer. 

On the count of destroying garden flow- 
ers, the sparrow must plead guilty. It is 
a crime of comparatively modern devel- 
opment, and seems to have originated in 
the desire to obtain certain small insects 
which tenant the flowers in question. 

The accusation of stealing peas and de- 
stroying the plants may be met by a flat 
denial. 

Farmers and gardeners commonly at- 
tribute the chipped leaves of young bean 
and pea plants to the beak of the sparrow. 
In reality, however, the injury is due, not 
to the bird at all, but to the small Sztones 
weevils, which are so terribly destructive 
to many leguminous plants. This may 
readily be proved by experiment. Ona 
warm spring evening, let the investigator 
examine a few rows of young peas or 
beans by the aid of a bull’s-eye lantern. 
He will find the edges of the leaves 
thronged by these little beetles, all busily 
feeding upon them. Now let him remove 
the insects from a leaf or two, and he will 
see that the margins are chipped away, 
even down to the midrib, in exactly the 
manner attributed to the beak of the spar- 
row. 

But it will be objected that sparrows 
visit pea and bean fields in multitudes. 
No doubt they do; but they go for the 
sake, not of the plants themselves, but of 
the weevils which are attacking and de- 
stroying them. So that their errand, in 
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reality, far from being of a mischievous 
character, is a highly beneficial one. 

Some five years since I had a remark- 
able illustration of this fact. In my own 
garden, near Broadstairs, were several 
long rows of “telephone” peas. Of all 
the garden owners of the neighborhood, I 
alone took no pains to prevent the visits 
of sparrows, which were allowed free and 
undisturbed access to every part of the 
garden, and took the fullest advantage of 
their opportunities. On visiting the rows, 
indeed, I frequently disturbed a flock of 
twenty or thirty sparrows from among 
them. Yet I lost neither a plant nor a 
pod, while none of my neighbors suc- 
ceeded in growing a crop of even average 
yield. The fact was that the Sztones wee- 
vils were unusually abundant in that sea- 
son, and that the sparrows had removed 
them from my rows, while in those of my 
neighbors, from which the birds were ex- 
cluded, the insects were able to carry on 
their mischievous operations unchecked. 

In order to put this matter quite be- 
yond dispute, I killed half-a-dozen of the 
birds and opened them. In five out of the 
six the crop contained a number of the 
dead weevils, while in the gizzard were 
vestiges of others. In none of these was 
there anything of a vegetable character. 
In the crop of the sixth, which had appar- 
ently but just arrived, was a single grain 
of corn, prebably extracted — the month 
being May —from some horse-droppings 
in the neighborhood. 

Against the great amount of mischief 
which is undoubtedly committed by the 
sparrow, must be set the very great ser- 
vices which it renders by the destruction 
of mischievous insects. 

This is notably the case during the 
breeding season, which extends over a 
period of some ten weeks. The young 
sparrows are quite unable to digest a veg- 
etable diet, and are fed entirely upon in- 
sects. Actual experiment has shown that 
these — consisting for the most part of 
highly injurious grubs — are brought to 
the nest at the rate of forty per hour. As- 
suming that the sparrow works for only 
twelve hours in the day —an estimate far 
below the mark — we still have a total of 
480 insects per day, 3,360 per week, and 
33,600 in the course of the breeding season 
destroyed by each pair of birds! And this 
calculatton does not take into account 
those which are devoured by the parent 
birds themselves. Of the value of the 
sparrow as a grub destroyer I have again 
had practical experience. There is a 
large kitchen and fruit garden in North 
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Kent in which sparrows are not only tol- 
erated, but encouraged. The walls of the 
house and stabling are covered with ivy 
and creepers, in which they nest in hun- 
dreds. The garden, however, is bordered 
on two sides by an extensive orchard, de- 
voted partly to apple-trees and partly to 
gooseberries and currants, which are also 
grown largely in the kitchen garden. And 
throughout the spring and summer that 
orchard is patrolled by gunners, with in- 
structions to shoot every sparrow that they 
see. 

Now on the doctrine accepted by farm- 
ers, the orchard ought to bear plenti- 
fully, while the kitchen garden should be 
stripped of its produce. But, as a matter 
of fact, the exact opposite is regularly the 
case. The gooseberry and currant bushes 
are stripped of their foliage by saw fly and 
currant moth grubs and caterpillars, while 
the apple-trees are similarly damaged by 
the larve of the lackey moth, and the 
fruit return is hardly ever sufficient to 
cover working expenses. 

But in the kitchen garden matters are 
very different. The gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes are literally laden with fruit. 
More than half a ton of jam is annually 
made from the produce of the latter alone, 
puddings, etc., for a school of thirty boys 
are manufactured three or four times a 
week, a large quantity of fruit is given 
away, and yet at the end of the season a 
considerable amount invariably remains 
ungathered. So, too, with the gooseber- 
ries, while the lackey caterpillar is almost 
unknown upon the apples. Surely this 
may be regarded as a practical commen- 
tary upon the value of the sparrow as an 
insect destroyer. I may further refer to 
the fact that in Maine and Auxerre, some 
five-and-thirty years since, sparrows were 
wholly exterminated in accordance with 
government edict. In the following sea- 
son even the foliage of the trees was almost 
wholly destroyed by caterpillars. Per- 
haps, too, I may be permitted to quote the 
following, which appeared two years since 
in the Kentish newspapers, and carries 
with it great weight owing to the source 
from which the main statement emanates. 
I looked for some weeks for a contradic- 
tion, which, however, never appeared : — 

“An almost unprecedented attack of 
maggot has taken piace in the Kentish 
fruit plantations, and nut and apple crops 
have been in many instances grievously 
damaged if not destroyed. Planters are 
making vigorous efforts to fight the pest; 
but the grubs are so numerous that hith- 
erto they have defeated all attempts to 
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get rid of them. The increase of insects 
is said dy the farmers to be due to the 
scarcity of sparrows, owing to the whole- 
sale slaughter of the birds which has been 
carried on in the district.” 

The terrible havoc wrought by spar- 
rows in Australia and North America, 
often brought forward as an argument for 
the extermination of the bird, has no bear- 
ing upon the “ sparrow question ” in Great 
Britain. The bird in those countries has 
been introduced by man, and change of 
climate implies a corresponding change of 
food. The sparrow as a British bird, on 
every principle of justice, must be judged 
by its doings in Great Britain alone. And 
weighing its services as a whole against 
its mischief, similarly considered, the un- 
prejudiced observer can hardly deny that 
the former largely predominate. 


IV. 
IN AMERICA. 


BY G. W. MURDOCH, 
Late Editor of the Farmer. 


EXACTLY forty years ago what is prop- 
erly termed the “ English sparrow” (Pas- 
ser domesticus) was introduced into the 
United States of America as an ornitho- 
logical experiment. From the Pacific to 
the Atlantic the great problem mow is how 
to exterminate the bird. Under what cir- 
cumstances and through the agency of 
what courses has such a revolution in 
public opinion taken place with regard to 
the habits of one of the most familiar 
birds in existence? We use the word 
familiar advisedly, for wherever man con- 
gregates in families, tribes, or communi- 
ties, there will be found the spafrow living 
and thriving, impudently audacious and 
quite familiar to an almost irritating de- 
gree. The sparrow has never been a 
much valued bird. It is not of handsome 
plumage. He has no compensating at- 
tractions as a musician, and there is not 
much in him as a bird for the pie-dish. 
In Scriptural days of old it was asked, 
“ Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things?” thereby implying that the bird 
was of trifling money value. It is true 
that we find the Psalmist saying, “I watch 
and am as a sparrow that sitteth alone 
upon the housetop,” but the bird to which 
the repentant king compared himself was 
not our familiar Passer domesticus, but a 
thrush or Passer solitarius, a very differ- 
ent kind of bird. But even before 1850, 


when the first common sparrow was trans- 
ported or rather carried to America, the 
character of the bird as a friend or foe of 
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the farmer and the gardener was in ques- 
tion. The verdict against him was of the 
Scotch judicial order, “not proven,” and 
a good many are still of opinion that the 
verdict should remain standing, while a 
few regard the bird as a pest, and on the 
other hand not a few as a blessing. 

Let us glance for a moment at the expe- 
rience of the United States during the 
forty years the birds have bred and ex- 
tended themselves. The story has been 
admirably told in a report just issued from 
the Ornithological Section of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. It con- 
sists of over four hundred closely printed 
pages, and relates to an enormous mass of 
direct evidence as to the habits of the 
birds, and is therefore an invaluable, and, 
as far as it goes, valuable basis for induc- 
tive generalization. In the first place we 
notice the remarkable adaptability of the 
sparrow to all conditions of human life. 
Wherever man migrated and settled, there 
went the sparrow and thrived. The bird 
is at home in the scorching southern 
states, and he can make himself quite 
comfortable in the extreme north-west. 

“The marvellous rapidity,” says Mr. 
Merriman, the eminent American orni- 
thologist, ‘‘ of the sparrow’s multiplication, 
the surprising swiftness of its extension, 
and the prodigious size of the area it over- 
spreads, are without paraliel in the history 
of any bird.” The facts in support of 
this statement are overwhelming, and need 
not be recapitulated. Just a few words 
here about the phenomenal fecundity of 
the sparrow. “It is not unusual,” adds 
Mr. Merriman, “for a single pair in the 
latitude of New York, or further south, to 
rear between twenty and thirty young in 
the course of a year.” Assuming the an- 
nual produce of a pair to be twenty-four 
young, of which half are females and half 
males, and assuming further for the sake 
of compilation that all live together with 
their offspring, it will be seen that in ten 
years the progeny of a single pair would 
be 275,716,983,698. But for practical pur- 
poses if we allow three years as the maxi- 
mum of a sparrow’s life, and allowing 
twenty as a maximum of annual births for 
each pair, the fecundity is enormous. 
Now it has been stoutly argued by the 
“friends of sparrows ” that a¢ /east¢ during 
breeding time they feed their young on 
insects, in most cases on injurious insects, 
and as a consequence they do incalculably 
more good in that way than evil by the 
destruction of ripening or ripe grain. Of 


course there are useful and in fact benefi- | 
cent insects, and the aforesaid friends of | lihood on the growth of the fruit, should 
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the sparrow have not at all times differen- 
tiated between the two classes in their 
inductions. Important evidence on the 
subject was taken by the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Committee of the British House 
of Commons in 1873. Some of the facts 
therein, even in detail, are certainly of a 
most important character as bearing on 
the good character of the sparrow. 

For instance, Mr. Henry Myers, one of 
the largest market gardeners in the neigh- 
borhood of London, was examined with 
the following result :— 

“1 believe you were led at one time of 
your life to reconsider your opinions about 
birds? —I suppose I have been in my 
time one of the greatest of sparrow de- 
stroyers. You have the blood of a great 
many sparrows on your head?—I had a 
sparrow club at one time; I thought they 
were injurious birds. We killed them 
until scarcely one could be found on the 
premises. Did you derive valuable re- 
sults from that course?—No; on the 
contrary, we were eaten up with blight. 
Will you be kind enough to tell the com- 
mittee what was your experience after so 
destroying the sparrows? — After the 
sparrows became almost extinct we found 
blight of various kinds very much increase 
upon us, and it has done so ever since. I 
am giad to say sparrows are becoming 
more common with us now; this year our 
trees are comparatively free from blight. 
The committee will draw their own infer- 
ence, but those were the facts. As the 
birds have increased you have suffered 
much less from insects, you say ? — Yes, 
especially this year. Are you in the way 
of noticing the habits of the sparrows 
when they are in your garden ?— To say 
that the sparrows do no damage would be 
wrong, but there is no doubt that they do 
a larger proportion of good than they do 
harm.” 

Mr. James Bell, gardener to the Duke 
of Well ngton, at Strathfieldsaye, in Hamp- 
shire, gave most important evidence of a 
similar character, his observations extend- 
ing to the habits of sparrows, wrens, 
robins, etc. The following is part of his 
evidence :— 

“Does the sparrow give you any 
trouble ?— The only thing that I know 
against the sparrow is that after the peas 
come in about this season they are ‘very 
destructive to the green peas; they peck 
the pods and destroy the peas. Now I 
will put the same question to you that I 
put to another witness. If you were a 
market gardener, depending for your live- 
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you protect the birds or not ?—I certainly 
would, because I would rather lose some 
fruit than have the whole of the crops de- 
stroyed by insects and caterpillars, You 
think the greatest danger is on the side of 
the insect than the bird? — Yes, undoubt- 
edly. They come in shoals; you may 
manage the insects in avery small garden, 
but you cannot manage them in an acre or 
two of fruit trees. It is within your ex- 
perience that where birds are encouraged 
insects are kept down?—I always find 
that we never have insects to an extent to 
damage the crops seriously where there 
are plenty of birds.” 

Mr. Merriman, in his report, has not 
scrupled to quote largely from the above, 
his sole object being to get at “the bot- 
tom facts” relating to the habits of spar- 
rows. Summing up the vast amount of 
evidence taken all over the United States, 
the following are the general conclusions. 
With regard to injury to buds, blossoms, 
etc., 584 reports were sent in; of these 
265 alleged positive damage of varying 
kind and degree, 12 were indeterminate, 
and the remaining 307 were favorable to 
the bird. The compiler, however, points 
out that the greater part of the favorable 
reports (294) have little weight, being brief 
monosyllabic negatives written in reply to 
the schedule questions, without anything 
to indicate the extent or closeness of the 
writers’ observation. Almost all reports 
agree that considerable injury is done by 
the filthy habits of sparrows about houses, 
and where there are ornamental trees. 
Grapes are grown extensively in the open 
in America, and the evidence is clear that 
sparrows are beginning to find out the 
value of this fruit, and consume it greedily. 
It is also credited with much damage to 
apples and other kinds of fruit, the young 
seeds of many kinds of green vegetables, 
plants, etc. The most valuabie portion of 
the report, however, refers to the elaborate 
facts to be found in the tables of food as 
shown by dissections of stomachs. In all 
and from every part of the country, and 
at all seasons of the year, 636 stomachs of 
sparrows were examined minutely, many 
of them within an hour and a half after 
death. The net result was that wheat was 
found in 22 stomachs; oats in 327; corn 
(maize) in 71; fruit seeds in 57; grass 
seeds in 102; weed seeds in 85; undeter- 
mined vegetable matter in 219; bread, 
rice, etc., 19; noxious insects, 47; bene- 
ficial insects, 50; insects of no economical 
importance in 51. Having these hard facts 
before us, the general verdict against the 
sparrow must be rather decisive, and that 
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too without taking into account its impu- 
dent and most disastrous interference with 
the breeding of other and undoubtedly 
beneficent birds, such as martins, etc. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE LINGUIST. 


“ HERE he is!” I said,as I heard the 
cab-wheels at the door. “ Poor devil, I 
wonder how he will like Collingwood Col- 
lege!” 

Our French master shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “As the rest of us. It is not there 
the question. How will we like Aim?” 

We were sitting in the dog-hutch — or 
masters’ study—our only refuge from 
our flock —a dark, unwholesome, under- 
ground room that ever smelt of tea-leaves 
and black-beetles. The French master 
had his thumb in a yellow-covered novel as 
usual. As usual, too, the German master 
was busy with ‘grammar and dictionary. 
The candles in their bent, japanned can- 
dlesticks lighted the room ill, but one 
hardly desired a light that should show 
more of it. 

“The new master, sir,” said the over- 
grown boy in buttons who opened the door 
and looked after the master’s wife’s pony. 
Then he came in. He was tall, very tall; 
he had a fair, round face, and chubby 
hands, and a pair of very round, innocent- 
looking blue eyes. Altogether, he was so 
like a large-sized child that his perfect 
self-possession came as a shock to one. 

“ First-rate, thank you,” he said in an- 
swer to the “how-d’ye-do” with which I 
greeted him. “ What a rummy little den 
you’ve got here! D’ye know, it is justa 
chance that I’m here as English master; 
I was nearly taking a berth as French 
master at Blackheath.” ; 

Our French maste” looked up from his 
novel and said something courteous in his 
own tongue. The new man answered 
him. I don’t pretend to know anything 
about French, so I will only say that they 
didn’t seem to be talking the same lan- 
guage. Then our German master roused 
himself: ‘* You speak also German?” he 
asked. 

“Sir,” answered the junior master, “I 
speak all modern languages except Rus- 
sian, which is not a civilized tongue. Iam 
a linguist ; that is my strong point.” He 
laughed, and gaily dashed intoa German 
phrase. 

Our German master followed him, and 
our French master found him more amus- 
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ing than Paul Bourget. He sat there | 


beaming in the dim candlelight, and speak- 
ing first in French and then in German. 
His plunges into these tongues had a 
boldness about them that was almost con- 
vincing. Yet when he had gone to the 
Dutch cheese and small-beer provided as 
a restorative after his journey, and we 
others were left alone, our French master 
spoke. “I have never heard,” he said, 
“since I teach the French, an accent so 
infame nor a construction so detestable.” 

“He thinks,” said our German master, 
rubbing his head with his hands, “ that he 
speaks German. O thou dear God! Ger- 
man!” 

I found out next day what his Latin was 
like, and when the lambs had been loosed 
from class, and were shrieking and shout- 
ing and fighting under the thin trees in 
the sodden playground, I thought it my 
duty to point out to him the false quanti- 
ties he had made in my hearing. 

“ Did 1?” he said cheerfully. “I dare 
say. No doubt my Latin isa little rusty. 
You see, it’s modern languages that I’m 
keen on. I wish we had a Spaniard here, 
or an Italian, now. There’s nothing like 
keeping it up colloquially, eh?” 

There was something about the boy — 
he could not have been more than twenty 
— which attracted me. It was partly his 
frankness ; a tolerably rare and much mis- 
prized quality. Before he had been at 
Collingwood College a week he had told 
us all about himself. The college is in 
one of London’s dreariest northern sub- 
urbs, It stands, stately in its stucco, in a 
waste of yellow brick and iron railings, 
and shelters under its roof the young of 
the grocer, the tailor, and the licensed 
victualler. The principal is vulgar and 
greedy; the pupils, poor lads, are what 
their birth and breeding makethem. The 
masters are generally decent fellows, often 
university men who are glad enough to 
get anything to do, even at Collingwood 
College, rather than starve or be longer a 
burden on the slender purse that has been 
strained to give them their education. 
The Linguist was not one of these. 

“T’ve taken up teaching,” he said, “ just 
to show them at home what I’m made of. 
My uncle —he’s my guardian, you know 
— he’s an awfully good fellow, but narrow 
— wants me togo in for farming, and be- 
cause I wouldn’t do that he cut off my 
allowance. Howcan I go in for farming ? 
I want to travel, to translate, and to pre- 
pare for a great work, the work of my life 
—‘An Exposition of Philology.’ I'll tell 
you about it as we go down to Ludovici’s,’ 


and he took my arm and walked me off in 
the direction of a certain café where we 
masters were accustomed to supplement 
the Dutch cheese of Collingwood Col- 
lege. He talked about his book all the 
way there, and when we had ordered our 
supper-dish he talked Italian to the man- 
agement. The management, being Ital- 
ian, was quick-witted and good-natured, 
and monsieur and madame helped out the 
Linguist by smile and gesture. 

“A most delightful chat,” he said, 
plunging the spoon into the macaroni. 
“What a gift it is, though, isn’t it? I 
wish you could talk Italian, old fellow. 
Eh?” 

It was impossible to laugh at him, and 
to pity him was obviously unreasonable, 
for he was very happy. I never knew so 
inveterately hopeful a man. He had a 
thousand schemes for making a fortune, 
and in each of them he believed fully. 
He never abandoned a scheme from any 
doubt of success ; only, whenanew way to 
fame and fortune occurred to him, he em- 
braced it with an enthusiasm so large as 
to overwhelm the old idea. 

As an English master he was worse 
than useless, but I didn’t see that it was 
my business to tell old Collingwood so; 
and as long as a master was popular old 
Collingwood was satisfied. He had no 
means, poor creature, of knowing whether 
a teacher was efficient or not. And the 
Linguist was popular. Our German mas- 
ter liked him because he was patient, and 
played chess. Our French master liked 
him because he was simple, and made an 
excellent and totally unconscious butt. 
The boys liked him because he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and had, further, 


‘some distinction in athletics which gave 


him a prestige he could never have at- 
tained by proficiency in any scholastic 
branch. And the Amber Witch liked 
him because he was handsome and well- 
grown, a gentleman, and, from her point of 
view, acatch. The Amber Witch was the 
daughter of the management at Ludo- 
vici’s. She was dark and pretty, with im- 
mense black eyes as hard and shiny as 
beads, and a mouth like a scarlet flower. 
Her rejection of ineligible suitors always 
surprised them very much indeed. All 
her lovers believed in her pathetically, 
and she generally wore yellow. So we 
called her the Amber Witch. 

Our Linguist fell in love with her the 
moment he caught sight of her through 
the tomatoes, salads, and sauce bottles of 





the window at Ludovici’s. He fellin love 


*| with all the enthusiasm and hopefulness 
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that characterized him. Whenever he 
could get away from the boys he was at 
the café—he lunched and dined and 
supped there, and he strolled in there for 
coffee and ices. And the management 
smiled upon him. He used to talk Ital- 
ian at first to the Amber Witch, but after 
a while he told me that she preferred to 
talk French to him. 

“She says she wants to improve her 
accent,” he explained. My own belief is, 
she felt that be had not command of 
enough Italian to come to the point in that 
tongue; and she knew, as well as I did, 
that he would rather never have told his 
love than have lowered himself by a dec- 
laration in his own language, of which she 
was entire mistress. Any way, I believe 
he proposed in French, and the Amber 
Witch accepted him, They were formally 
engaged. I confess that I did not expect 
the engagement to last—that I thought 
it would go the way of the many brilliant, 
money-making schemes which the last 
few months had brought to bud, to blos- 
som, and to decay. But here no new en- 
thusiasm supervened, and I felt what a 
fool I had been not to try interference be- 
fore things had gone so far, for he loved 
the girl with all the faith and passion of a 
very pure and candid soul. The girl, or- 
dinary little Italian milliner that she was, 
accepted his love as a matter of course, 
and his proposal as a matter of business, 
I had to look on and see it. And it was 
hard, for I had grown to love the boy. He 
was generous, unselfish, always at the 
command of any one who needed help; 
his schemes for money-making had always 
in postscripts a kindly application of his 
wealth when he should have made it. 

““You know,” said he to me, as we sat 
in the dog-hutch one evening, when our 
French master was at the theatre and 
our German master was at the Birkbeck 
— “you know, I must think of something 
at once to make a position for her. She 
couldn’t stand farming, so of course that 
question is settled. I think, as principal 
of an International College, I should make 
my mark — eh?” 

“T should think so,” I answered grave- 
ly. For the life of me, I could not keep 
answering him as though he were a child 
building air-castles. 

“ You see, I come of age next month,” 
he said, “and then I can do as I like. Of 
course my proficiency in languages would 
be a great thing in my favor, and I think 
ee boys like me a little, don’t they — 
e J 





“ Of course they do,” I said. 
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“ God knows why they should,” he went 
on. Inall but the one point he was the 
humblest man I ever knew. “Nor why 
she should. But she does, thank God; 
and they do. I ought to succeed. Oh, 
yes; I shall succeed.” There was the 
usual fire of enthusiasm in his eyes. 

“IT hope so, old fellow,” said I, putting 
my hand on his shoulder. “Let us have 
a game of chess,” I went on. I wish I 
hadn’t. I wish I had let him talk, but I 
was tired of my work, and very sad about 
my own affairs, which don’t concern this 
story, and I felt I could not bear any more 
talk of his projects just then. So we 
played chess, and —I wish we hadn’t. 

He didn’t say any more about the inter- 
national college. We were all very busy 
with the holidays coming on — the Easter 
holidays. 

When I came back after Easter I saw 
at the end of our Crescent a very large 
and new brass plate on the gate of a big 
house that had been empty sometime. I 
crossed the road to look at it. 


“ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE.” 


And below was the Linguist’s name as 
principal. 

As I stood there, gaping, he came run- 
ning down the broad steps to me. 

“Ah! I knew you’d be pleased,” he 
said. “You see, I’m doing itin style. I 
only got fifty down when I came of age, 
and I’m doing most of it on tick. We're 
to be married in June. The thing will be 
fairly going by then.” 

“* What does your uncle say?” 

‘Oh, he’s furious! Poor dear old boy! 
His class prejudices are monstrous. But, 
you see, it’s my money, and he’ll have to 
come round sooner or later. Come and 
see over the house.” 

It was very large and bare, and had 
very little furniture in it; but that, he 
explained, would be all right when he had 
had time to look about him. And pupils 
— how many promises had he? 

Well, in point of fact, none at present ; 
but a great many of the boys at old Col- 
lingwood’s had often told him they would 
like to come to his school, and he had 
some first-rate prospectuses. 

He took me into a large, bleak room 
whose emptiness was only emphasized by 
the desks and forms that ran down its 
gaunt length. Here was a deal table 
strewn with a lot of very expensive-looking 
stationery. I turned over some of it and 
noticed a line which ran, “ Special atten- 
tion will, of course, be given to foreign 
languages.” I had it on my tongue’s tip 
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to tell him what a fool he was, and I laid 
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| for the Amber Witch, and had taken her 


down the prospectus and cleared my | up the river andto the theatre. 1 imagine 


throat. Then I saw his face, and I sim- 
ply could not do it. The boy was radi- 
ant; all the delight of a child witha new 
toy shone in his big blue eyes. 

“Something like a prospectus that, 
eh!” he said, rubbing his hands. 

I said it was indeed. 

‘| flatter myself that will fetch them if 
the plate doesn’t,” he went on. 

I said if that didn’t nothing would. 
Then he took me off to: show me the 
kitchen and offices. As we went down 
the steep stairs I tried again to tell him 
he was an absolute idiot, and I had actu- 
ally opened my mouth for the purpose, 
when as we had reached the bottom step 
he turned and threw his arm over my 
shoulder, in a boyish, affectionate way he 
had, and said, — 

“ No dog-hutches here, old fellow! You 
shall have the best room in the house for 
your study, and any screw you like to 
name. Eh? You'll come to me after 
midsummer — when the wedding’s over 
and we’re settled — eh?” 

And then, I give you my word, I could 
not do it. I could not tell him that he 
hadn't a ghost of a chance of doing any 
good with his school or with the Amber 
Witch either; that his foreign languages 
would be the contempt of a child in Ahn’s 
Second Course ; that, in short, all his hopes 
and dreams were vain and fruitless. A 
better man would have told him all this 
atonce. I wish I were a better man. 

I only clapped him on the back and 
wished him luck and thanked him for his 
offer; and then went back to Colling- 
wood’s, feeling as mean as a man who has 
promised a silver new nothing toa trust- 
ing three-year-old. 

Old Collingwood was furious at the 
brass plate. Of course he didn’t know 
how little tiere was behind it—in every 
sense — and I wasn’t going to enlighten 
Lim. 

I helped the Linguist to address and 
send out his circulars, our French master 
smoking and looking on just to encourage 
us; and our German master helped me 
to carry them to the post in the waste- 
paper basket —a vehicle bitterly appro- 
priate. Then the Linguist sat down and 
awaited applications from the Parent. 
But the post only brought disappointment, 
secured in halfpenny wrappers, mostly 
taking the form of advertisements from 
tradesmen desiring his custom. And his 
fifty pounds was nearly spent. He had 
bought an engagement ring and a locket 





that time of waiting for pupils was the 
happiest of his life. 

The continued silence of the Parent 
had no effect on him. He was, I repeat, 
incurably hopeful. He was not saddened 
even by the curiously unanimous pressure 
brought to bear on him about the middle 
of May by the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker. 

“ This is terrible,” I said to him, turn- 
ing over a heap of blue and white bills. 
“What are you going to do “i 

‘““Wolf at the door, eh?” he asked 
cheerfully. 

“ Yes,” I said, “the wolf is indeed at 
the door, calling for absolutely the last 
time before the matter leaves his hands.” 
And indeed an angry milkman had just 
left a message in those terms, 

“Oh, well, I must write to my uncle, I 
suppose ; though I did want him to see 
that I could do without him. However, 
for the poor wolf’s sake $4 

So he wrote, enclosing a prospectus. I 
was with him when the answer came. 

** Now we'll send a bone to your friend 
the wolf,” he said, tearing open the enve- 
lope. Then he grew suddenly silent—a 
breathless silence. He read the letter 
through twice, and his face was like death. 
The paper dropped from his fingers. He 
got up abruptly, and, walking to the win- 
dow, looked out. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

** Read that,” he said, in a choked voice. 
I read: — 








‘“ My DEAR NEPHEW, — Your conduct 
in running counter to all my advice com- 
pels me to tell you that you are mistaken 
in your estimate of your fortune. You 
have nothing. All that your father left 
you he desired me to use at my discretion. 
I have put it all into the farm, which is, 
besides, heavily mortgaged. Your only 
chance of puiling anything out of the fire 
is to return to the farm, to your duty, and 
to me. As for your engagement, I pre- 
sume that will now be at an end. Your 
aunt sends her love, and I remain, 

“ Your affectionate UNCLE.” 


I laid the letter on the table. 

“What shall I do? Oh, my God, what 
shall I do? Think of her, old fellow. 
How can I tell her?” 

“It won’t make any difference to her,” 
Isaid. “If she’s any sort of girl she'll 
only love you the more.” 

There again I was wrong. I knew the 
Amber Witch better than to suppose that 
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” 








in that sense she was “any sort of a girl,” : 
but I wanted to console him, and that | 
seemed the easiest way. Sol said again: | 

“Of course she’ll never give you up| 
because you're poor.” 

I wish I hadn’t said that. He looked at | 
me very earnestly. 

“ You think that angel would share my 
poverty?” 

“Of course,” I said. I knew it wasn’t 
true, but his eyes frightened me. It was 
the first time I had seen them without the 
light of hope. 

“Then,” he said very slowly, “7 must 
give her up.” 

“ That’s well said,” I answered, feeling 
that good was coming out of evil. ‘ That 
would be the honorable and right course. 
Don’t see her again,” I said, trying to 
spare him pain which the Amber Witch 
would not have spared him. 

“No,” he answered, in a dazed sort of 
way; “no, I'll never see her again— 
never, never, never.” 

‘“‘ Dear old man,” I said, “don’t take it 
soto heart. If I were youl should just 
write her a letter and then go home.” 

“Yes,” he spoke in the same dazed 
voice, “ I’ll just write her a letter, and then 
go home. You think she would never 
give me up?” He suddenly raised his 
forlorn blue eyes to put the question. 

“No.” I feit that I had got on the 
right tack. ‘“She’s as true as steel. You 
mustn't drag her into poverty. She could 
never stand a farm life.” 

* No, | mustn’t drag her into poverty. 
I—I will be brave. Don’t think me a 
fool,” 

He laid his arms on one of the long 
desks and his head on his arms, and I 
saw his shoulders heave. There was a 
lump in my own throat and a pricking in 
my own eyes as | stood with my hand on 
ais arm, 

“I must go,” I said; “I have to take 
those wretched boys for preparation. 1’ll 
run round afterwards.” 

He stood up. It was characteristic of 
him that he did not try to hide from me, 
any more than a child would have done, 
his tear-stained face. His voice was thin 
and tired. 

“Don’t come back, I’d rather say good- 





bye now. I —I shall take your advice — 
you know. Just write hera letter and go 
home — now — to-night. We've been | 
awful jolly together, haven’t we—eh? I} 
— perhaps we may meet again some day | 
— somehow — somewhere. I won’t say | 
good-bye, old man. Only au revoir. Eh?” | 
“Au revoir,” I repeated. 





“ Cheer up| 
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— it'll all come right in the end.” Idon’t 
in the least know what I meant. 

The Linguist shook hands with me, and 
came with me to the front door. There 
he shook hands again, and suddenly took 
both my hands. 

“You won’t let them say I was a coward 
or afraid of work —or afraid of poverty 
with her—will you? You'll explain that 
I couldn't drag her down? ThatI knew 
she would be true as steel —so the only 
way was for me to give her up. You'll 
tell them it was the only possible way out 
oi it?” 

“Of course,” I said. Then the boy 
kissed me, French fashion, on both cheeks. 

I looked back over the big brass plate 
of the International College, and the Lin- 
guist waved me a farewell from the top 
step. “Au revoir,” he cried. And I an- 
swered, “ Au revoir.” 

My mina was full of him; and when the 
boys were quiet at last I thought it would 
do no harm to run round and see if he had 
gone home. 

On the steps of the International Col- 
lege I found a stout stranger with the air 
and scent of the country about him. Be- 
side him was one of the waiters from the 
Café Ludovici. 

“T can’t make any one hear,” said the 
stranger. 

“*Ni moi non plus,” said the waiter; 
“here, sir—letter from Mademoiselle ; 
no response.” He handed me a note ad- 
dressed to the Linguist, and hurried back 
to his round of service. 

The stranger spoke. 

“ You seem a friend of his?” 

I named my name. 

“Yes, I’ve heard him speak of you. 
Now, I'll tell you what it is. He’s head- 
strong and silly, and my wife, she put me 
up to writing him a letter, just to bring 
him to himself; but I felt no good would 
come of it, and the more I thought of it 
the less I liked it. And at last I couldn’t 
bear it any longer, and so I’ve just run up 
to town to putthingsright. And now he’s 
so angry he won’t let me in.” 

“I think he’s gone home; but we’ll try 
again.” 

We tried again. 

We heard the bell clang loudly in the 
unfurnished house — but no footstep. 

“You are his uncle, I suppose?” I 
said. “I saw your letter to him.” 

“ Was he much put out?” 

“ Naturally.” 

The man nodded. “I wrote the same 
letter to the girl’s father,” he said. “It 
was a lie, young man, and a cruel lie. I 
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see that now, but you know what women 
are at persuading and persuading, and 
scheming and scheming. His money’s 
as right as right in Consols, and 9 

“ All right,” I interrupted ; “ he’s broken 
off with her and gone home.” 

“You don’t think” —the uncle’s rosy, 
wholesome face blanched in the street- 
lamp’s light —“ that he’s been taker ill or 
anything ?” 

“No.” Then I remembered how, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, he had forced a 
latchkey on me in readiness for the time 
when I should be his English master with 
“the best room in the house, and any 
screw I liked to name.” 

“I forgot—I have a key,” I said, and 
opened the door. 

It was very dark inside. I stood in the 
hall and called his name to an answering 
echo. 

We struck a match, and going into the 
schoolroom, lighted the gas there. The 
Linguist was sitting at the deal table 
where the prospectuses were kept, his 
arms lying on the table and his head on 
his arms. There were some letters lying 
by him. 

His uncle sprang towards him, calling 
him by name. He never moved. The 
old man laid his hand on the bowed head. 

“* My dear boy,” he said, “it’s not true. 
It was — it was —asort of joke. Forgive 
your old uncle.” 

1 came close and raised his head. 

“ He is dead,” I said, and stood beside 
him sick at heart, with her letter of inso- 
lent dismissal in my hand. 

“It was laudanum,” I said presently, 
pointing to a blue, red-labelled bottle on 
the table. 

“It was my doing,” said the old man, 
trembling, and hanging to my arm. 

“It was mine,” I said to my soul. 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. 





The 


I have her letter to him, and his to her. 
His letter told her very simply how he, 
knowing that only death could shake such 
constancy as hers, now by his death re- 
leased her. The letter is written in 
French. Itis stained in places, and the 
Amber Witch sold it to me for a sover- 
eign. 

I have his letter, I say, but I am not 
going to print it here, because of what 
happened when I showed it to our French 
master. It was in the dog-hutch. He 
looked over my shoulder as I re-read it by 
the dim light of the candle in the battered 
tin candlestick. I read the honest out- 
pouring of the boy’s generous, simple 


book. 
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heart, and presently the words grew indis- 
tinct, and I felt my face flush and my eyes 
prick. 

Then the French master said, shrugging 
his shoulders, — 

‘Je vous demande un peu! 
struction!” 

And that was the Linguist’s epitaph. 

E. NESBIT. 


What con- 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
UNPUBLISHED PAGES OF PEPYS’S DIARY. 

SOME imaginative persons have been 
pleased to picture the havoc which would 
overtake literature if all quotations from 
the Bible were expunged from every book 
in the world. We may perhaps apply the 
same idea, without irreverence, to a popu- 
lar work of profane literature, and if we 
imagine all quotations from Pepys’s diary 
expunged from the books in which they 
occur we shall realize very vividly the im- 
portance as well as the interest of the 
No historian of the Restoration 
period can afford to neglect the confes- 
sions of the chatty clerk of the acts. 
Therefore we find that every writer on 
the manners of those times is only too 
pleased to find some illustrative matter in 
his pages. 

Samuel Pepys is so universally known 
now, and his work is so widely appre- 
ciated, that it is somewhat difficult to real- 
ize that before the year 1825 his fame was 
very circumscribed, and that where his 
name survived it was as a staid and highly 
reverenced public servant that he was 
known. Jeremy Collier described him as 
“a philosopher of the severest morality.” 

The treatment which the diary has re- 
ceived at the hands of editors is remark- 
able. As the length of the whole is 
considerable, it is not surprising that when 
Lord Braybrooke introduced the book to 
the public he should only print a portion 
of it ; but when the public enthusiastically 
received what was presented to them it 
might have been expected that the editor 
would have printed the whole in subse- 
quent editions. Considerable additions 
were actually made in the third edition 
(1848), but from that time the text re- 
mained the same until the late Mr. Mynors 
Bright published his edition in 1875-79, 
when it was found that new matter to the 
extent of one-third of the whole had been 
added. It was then generally thought that 
all which could be printed had been placed 
before readers, but in Mr. Bright’s preface 











there were such ominous words as these: | 


‘I have, therefore, published the whole 
of the diary, with the exception of such 
parts as I thought would be tedious to the 
reader or that are unfit for publication.” 
“It would have been tedious to the reader 
if I had copied from the diary the ac- 
count of his daily work at the office.” 
The fact is that, roughly speaking, about 
a fifth of the whole still remains un- 
printed ; but this evil is about to be rem- 
edied, and a new edition, to be issued 
shortly, will contain the whole of these 
passages. They are not of special value 
as telling much which was unknown be- 
fore, but all have the true Pepysian flavor, 
which is so pleasing to his many admir- 
ers, and it is difficult to understand why 
they were left out. Much has been said 
respecting the passages which are unfit 
for publication ; but editors have been un- 
necessarily squeamish in this particular, 
and, although some passages cannot pos- 
sibly be printed, these would fill but a few 
pages in all. 

In the present article an attempt will be 
made to give readers some idea of what is 
still in store for them when the whole 
diary is printed, by quoting only from 
those passages that have hitherto re- 
mained in manuscript.* All will then be 
in a position to judge as to the absurdity 
of the method hitherto adopted of leaving 
out whatever an editor may consider to be 
uninteresting. In the Pepysian Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, are six 
small volumes bound in brown calf, which 
contain the whole of the diary, entered up 
daily for nearly ten years with such re- 
markable neatness and cleanliness that 
they have all the appearance of having 
been written at one time, or copied out 
with great care. They thus form a strik- 
ing contrast to the contemporary diary of 
Thomas Rugge, the manuscript of which 
is now in the British Museum. The latter 
is rough and untidy, and very much like 
the journal of an ordinary man. Pepys’s, 
on the contrary, is the work of a man who 
paid as much attention to the medium of 
communication as to the communication 
itself, and was in all his actions a model 
of neatness. We have said that the en- 
tries were made daily, and so they were as 
a rule, but there were exceptions. On the 
16th of October, 1665, Pepys wrote : — 


Late at the office entering my journal for 
eight days past, the greatness of my business 


* It may be remarked that Mr. Mynors Bright made 
a complete transcript of the diary, although he did not 
print the whole. 
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hindering me of late to put it down daily; but 
I have done it now very true and particularly, 
and hereafter will, I hope, be able to fall into 
my old way of doing it daily; 


and there are- several such references to 
— in keeping the diary up day by 
ay. 

Pepys was in the habit of writing his 
confidences in shorthand ; and if this had 
not been so it is probable that the interest- 
ing character of the diary would have 
been discovered long before it was. The 
publication of Evelyn’s diary drew the 
attention of the master of Magdalene 
College to the treasure that was under his 
care. He submitted the manuscript to 
his kinsman Lord Grenville, who as for- 
eign minister had become acquainted with 
many ciphers. Lord Grenville supplied 
the clue which was worked out by John 
Smith, then an undergraduate, but after- 
wards rector of Baldock, Herts. It is a 
most singular circumstance that in the 
Pepysian library there rested a little vol- 
ume which might have settled the ques- 
tion long before, if any one had taken the 
trouble to look into it. This volume con- 
tains an account of Charles the Second’s 
escape after the battle of Worcester, taken 
down in shorthand from the king’s dicta- 
tion by Pepys, and written out by himself 
in longhand. Pepys was an enthusiastic 
student of shorthand, and collected a very 
valuable series of books on the subject, 
which are still preserved in his library. 
Through life he practised the art, and 
used it in drafting his public and private 
letters. It was at one time supposed that 
the system which he adopted was that of 
Rich, Lut it is now proved that the earlier 
one of Thomas Shelton was the favored 
system. 

The iate Mr. John E, Bailey, who was 
a great authority on the subject of short- 
hand, drew attention to Shelton’s work 
entitled “ Tachygraphy ” (1645), which was 
stated to be approved by both universities. 
It met with such favor at Cambridge that 
at least four graduates celebrated its value 
in laudatory verse. One of these wrote 
as follows :— 


What! write as fast as speak? what man can 
doe it? 
What! hand as swift as tongue ? persuade me 





to it. 
Unlikely tale! Tush, tush, it cannot be, 
| May some man say that hath not heard of 
| thee. 
| This thou canst doe, this (Shelton) thou hast 
done; 
| Thy nimbler pen hath many tongues out-run. 
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Pepys was not content with the secrecy 
of shorthand, and when he wished partic- 
ularly to conceal anything he was about to 
write he used the French, Latin, Greek, 
or even Spanish languages. Then he 
changed his plan and put in dummy let- 
ters. It is impossible to believe that the 
idea ever entered the writer’s head that 
the world would read his confessions. 
He wrote them in secret, and was sorry 
for his indiscretion when he unguardedly 
told Sir William Coventry that he kept a 
diary. Doubtless he was throughout his 
life delighted to be able to refresh his 
memory with the record of what he had 
done in the past, and he was unable at 
any time to make up his mind to destroy it. | 

It is not likely that the man who bought 
“ L’Escholle des Filles ” in plain binding, 
with the resolution of burning it after 
reading, so “that it may not stand in the 
list of books, nor among them to disgrace 
them if it should be found,” could have 
realized with equanimity the publication 
of that which would disgrace him far more 
and give the lie to the “respectability,” to 
gain the credit of which he suffered so | 
much. 

The diary contains the unique discov- 
ery of the character of one who, though 
of great ability, was in many respects a 
commonplace man. On this very account 
it isa psychological study of the greatest 
interest to all human beings. Never be-| 
fore was man so thoroughly honest in| 
writing about himself, as the late Mr. 
Lowell said when unveiling the monument 
set up in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, 
on the 18th of March, 1884. ‘“ Montaigne 
is conscious that we are looking over his 
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The very sincerity of the writer is, how- 
ever, liable to mislead, and it is necessary 
to guard the reader against taking the 
language too literally. The passing whim 
was put into words, and a little irritation 
at the conduct of a friend caused a char- 
acter to be set down which did not really 
represent correctly the writer’s permanent 
opinion. We know from other sources 
that this was so in many cases, 

In these pages we see the growth of the 
man. The diarist had a universal desire 
for knowledge, and in his desire to learn 
he had no fear of asking questions. Thus 
we find him constantly dining with his 
clerks and getting information from them. 
On one occasion (the 3rd of April, 1668) 


he writes :— 


So to the office, where all the morning to 
despatch business, and so home to dinner with 
my clerks, whose company is of great pleasure 
to me for their good discourse in anything of 
the navy I have a mind to talk of. 


He entered his office ignorant of the 
simplest facts, and he left it the Nestor of 
the navy, acknowledged even by his ene- 
mies to know more than any living man. 
His name is still held in honor at the 
Admiralty, and the Earl of Northbrook, 
when first lord of the Admiralty, expressed 
his regret that he was prevented from 
assisting at the ceremony of unveiling 
Pepys’s monument, as he wished to give 
his testimony to the merits of Pepys as 
an Admiralty official, and he sent Mr. 
Lowell a copy of the following paper 
found in the office as containing a fair 
statement of the diarist’s merits : — 


Pepys was, without exception, the greatest 





shoulder, and Rousseau secretive in com- 
parison with him. The very fact of that 
sincerity of the author with himself argued 
a certain greatness of character.” 

All readers of the diary know how much 
it was to its author from those pathetic 
words at its close: — 

And so I betake myself to that course, 
which is almost as much as to see myself go 
into my grave; for which, and all the discom- 
forts that will accompany my being blind, the 
good God prepare me. 

That the diary was closed in 1669 is a 
still greater loss to us. What a ilood of 


| 


light would not its continuation have | 


thrown upon the history of our country! 
The whole period covered by the diary 
was Pepys’s learning time. 


came secretary to the Admiralty he had 
power, and acted; and it is a grievous 
deprivation to us that we have no diary 
to refer to for that period. 


When he be- | 


and most useful minister that ever filled the 
same situation in England, the acts and regis- 
ters of the Admiralty proving this beyond 
contradiction. The principal rules and estab- 
lishments in present use in these offices are 
| well known to have been of his introducing, 
| and most of the officers serving therein since 
| the Restoration of his bringing up. Hewasa 
most studious promoter and strenuous asserter 
of order and discipline. Sobriety, diligence, 
capacity, loyalty, and subjection to command 
| were essentials required in all whom he ad- 
vanced. Where any of these were found 
wanting no interest or authority was capable 
of moving him in favor of the highest pre- 
tender. Discharging his duty to his prince 
and country with a religious application and 
perfect integrity, he feared no one, courted no 
one, and neglected his own fortune. 


| Pepys changed from a Puritan (though 
probably never a strict one) to become in 
the end an associate of non-jurors; but 
the change was quite natural and gradual, 
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and we see how it came about. 
execution of Charles the First (when he 
was sixteen years old) he made the unfor- 
tunate remark that were he to preach upon 
the event of the day he should select as 
his text the verse, * The memory of the 
wicked shall rot.”” In 1660 he was appre- 
hensive that an old schoolfellow, one Mr. 
Christmas, might remember this, but to 
his relief he found that that gentleman 
had left school before the incident oc- 
curred. He had reason for his fear, as 
men’s careers had been blighted by quite 
as smalla matter, as he very well knew. 
Force of circumstances made him a High 
Churchman, and he left his employments 
a servant of the dethroned King James. 

All we know of Pepys from the out- 
side does him honor, and he appeared to 
have walked through life with stately step 
until the pages of the diary came to en- 
lighten us as to the thoughts and hidden 
actions of the man. Forever the dignity 
was gone, but the man became known to 
us as no other man in history can possibly 
be known, and in spite of all his faults we 
have taken him to our hearts. When we 
are about to judge him harshly we cannot 
but stop to conjecture how much of the 
dignity of the majority of wise and good 
men would fade away if they were put 
under the same searching scrutiny as to 
motive and actions as Pepys delighted to 
subject himself to. It is just as necessary 
to correct our ideas of the Pepys of the 
diary by the Pepys of history as itis to 
turn the Pepys of history into a living 
man by comparing him with the Pepys of 
thediary. One of the greatest evils caused 
by the publication of these confessions is 
the assumption by the mass of readers 
that Pepys was a man to be treated with 
contempt. 

The diary is full of references to money 
matters, and we see that Pepys liked to 
make a little profit upon his own account, 
particularly when he was doing good busi- 
ness for the State as well. Thus, on the 
7th of October, 1664, he writes :— 


To my office again, and then abroad to look 
for calicoes for flags, and hope to get a small 
matter by my pains therein, and yet save the 
king a great deal of money. 


This was a period of very general brib- 
ery, and Pepys was fairly free from the 
evil habits of his time; but he sometimes 
got into trouble, and after the Dutch war 
of 1668 he, with Sir William Penn, Sir 
Richard Ford, and others, was charged 
with taking possession of a prize vessel to 
which they had no right. There is much 
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about this in the diary, and on the 3rd of 
April we read: — 


Up, and Captain Perryman came to me to 
tell me how Tatnell told him that this day one 
How is to charge me before the Commissioner 
of Prizes to the value of 8,o00/. in prizes, 
which [ was troubled to hear, so fearful I am, 
though I know that there is not a penny to be 
laid to my charge that I dare not own, or that 
I have not owned under my hand; but upon 
recollection it signifies nothing to me, and so 
I value it not, being sure that I can have 
nothing in the world to my hurt known from 
the business. 


Though he certainly had some pickings 
during his career, which we should not 
now consider to have been honestly got, 
he had little to fear from an investigation 
into his affairs, and when he died the 
crown owed him 28,000/., not a penny of 
which was ever paid. 

The ruling principle of Pepys’s life was 
order; we see it in the diary, we see it 
in the fruits of his official life, but it 
is brought home to us more particularly 
in his library at Magdalene College. All 
his books are in good condition; the 
catalogues are well kept; and all his 
manuscript lists and notes are models of 
neatness. In that quiet room where his 
books are religiously guarded one feels an 
intimate communion with his spirit. On 
the 17th of March, 1667-68, he wrote : — 


So to my bookseller’s, and there looked for 
Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays,” which I hear by my 
Lord Arlington and Lord Blaney so much 
commended, and intend to buy it, but did not 
now. 


In the printed edition we are told that 
Pepys intended to burn “ L’Escholle des 
Filles,” but not that he actually did so. 
He really wrote much more on this sub- 
ject. On one Sunday morning, the gth of 
February, 1667-68, he was 


up, and at my chamber all the morning and 
the office doing business, and also reading a 
little of ‘*L’Escholle des Filles,’? which is 
a mighty lewd book, but yet not amiss for a 
sober man once to read over to inform him- 
self in the villany of the world. 


Later on in the day he went to his cham- 
ber again, 


where I did read through ‘‘ L’Escholle de 
Filles,’’ a lewd book, but which do me no 
wrong once to read for information sake. 
And after I had done it I burned it, that it 
might not be among my books to my shame, 
and so at night to supper and to bed. 


There is little more in the diary about 
such books, and if he read others he must 
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have destroyed them as well as this, for 
the contents of the library is strictly 
“proper” now. One of the latest entries 
refers to the catalogue of his books. 

May 24, 1669. — Thence home, and giving 
order for some business, and setting my 
brother to making a catalogue of my books. 


Pepys was a great admirer of women, 
and his dealings with them were not car- 
ried on with much attention to morality. 
This has always been known from the pas- 
sages which have been printed; but there 
is much more that has not yet seen the 
light. The strange feature in his character 
is that, in spite of his real love for his wife, 
he seems never to have realized that he 
was injuring her until she made this plain, 
and he only repented when he was found 
out. The two were constantly quarrelling, 
but the quarrels seem mostly to have been 
got up in order that the principals might 
have the pleasure of a reconciliation. 
This, however, was not always the case. 
An affair on the 8th of October, 1664, was 
more serious. 


Lay pretty while with some discontent abed, 
even to the having bad words with my wife, 
and blows too, about the ill serving up of our 
victuals yesterday; but all ended in love, and 
so I arose. 


The quarrel on the 19th ‘of December 
was still more serious. 


Going to bed betimes last night we waked 
betimes, and from our people being forced to 
take the key to go out to light a candle I was 
very angry, and began to find fault with my 
wife for not commanding her servants as she 
ought. Thereupon she giving me some cross 
answer, I did strike her over her left eye such 
a blow as the poor wretch did cry out, and 
was in great pain; but yet her spirit was such 
as to endeavor to bite and scratch me. But I 
crying with her made her leave crying and 
search for butter and parsley, and friends 
presently one with another; and I up, vexed 
at my heart to think what I had done, for she 
was forced to lay a poultice or something to 
her eye all day, and is black, and the people 
of the house observed it. 


Pepys grudged his wife new clothes, 
and so marked was this that Lady Sand- 
wich had to speak to him on the subject, 
and after my lady’s lecture he straightway 
went and bought some lace for his wife. 
One year he found, on casting up his ac- 
counts, that he had spent 55/. on his own 
clothes, and only 12/. on those of his wife. 

It is well known that he was constantly 
making vows to reformin certain partic- 
ulars. but one of the most amusing of 
these vows was made on the 14th of Janu- 


ary, 1665-66. 
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He gone, I close to my papers and to get 
all in order, and to perform my vow to finish 
my journal and other things before I kiss any 
woman more or drink any wine, which I must 
be forced to do to-morrow if I go to Green- 
wich, as I am invited by Mr. Boreman to hear 
Mrs. Knipp sing, and I would be glad to go, 
so as we may be merry. 


He was very intimate with one Bag- 
well’s wife, and with Betty Howlett, who 
had married young Michell. On the 21st 
of June, 1666, he is friendly with the 
husband in order to know more of the wife. 
He writes :— 


While at supper comes young Michell, 
whose wife I love, little Betty Howlet, to get 
my favor about a ticket, and I am glad of this 
occasion of obliging him, and give occasion of 
his coming to me, for I must be better ac- 
quainted with him and her. 


He used a curious jargon on these occa- 
sions, as “did baisser la” and “ego did 
donner her a shilling.” 
On the 2nd of April, 1668, when he was 
out with Deb Willett and some other 
friends, he wrote, “ Ego did baiser her 
manteau ;” but when he was taking leave 
of them he added, “not baisant Deb, 
which ego had a great mind to.” 

This amour with Deb remains the most 
disastrous incidentinthe diary. Thereare 


‘many more particulars than are printed, 


and they all add to the painfulness of this 
break-up of conjugal confidence, as in the 
following quotation. 


October 27, 1668. —In the morning up, but 
my mind troubled for the poor girl, with whom 
I could not get opportunity to speak; but my 
mind mightily full of sorrow for her. To the 
office, where all the morning, and to dinner 
with my people, and to the office all the 
afternoon, and so at night home, and there 
busy to get some things ready against to- 
morrow’s meeting of Tangier, and that being 
done, and my clerks gone, my wife did towards 
bed-time begin to be in a mighty rage from 
some new matter that she had got in her head, 
and did most part of the night in bed rant at 
me in most high terms of threats of publishing 
my shame, and when I offered to rise would 
have rose too, and caused a candle to be lit to 
burn by her all night in the chimney while 
she ranted, while I, that knew myself to have 
given some grounds for it, did make it my 
business to appease her all I could possibly, 
and by good words and fair promises did make 
her very quiet, and so rested all night and 
rose with perfect good peace, being heartily 
afflicted for this folly of mine that did occa- 
sion it, but was forced to be silent about the 
girl, which I have no mind to part with, but 





much less that the poor girl should be undone 
by my folly. So up with mighty kindness 
from my wife, and a thorough peace, and 
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being up did by a note advise the girl what I 
had done and would, which note I was in pain 
for till she told me she had burned it. 


On the roth of the following month 
there were more upbraidings, and Mrs. 
Pepys complained of her husband’s treat- 
ment of her “and ill-usage from the be- 
ginning.” She vaunted her own virtue — 


the many temptations she hath refused out of 
taithfulness to me, whereof several she was 
particular in, and especially from my Lord 
Sandwich by the solicitations of Captain Fer- 
rer, and then afterward the courtship of my 
Lord Hinchingbroke, even to the trouble of his 
lady; all which I did acknowledge and was 
troubled for, and wept, and at last pretty good 
friends again; and so I to my office and there 
late, and so home to supper with her, and so 
to bed, where after half an hour’s slumber 
she wakes me, and cries out that she should 
never sleep more, and so kept raving till past 
midnight, that made me cry and weep heartilv 
all the while for her, and troubled for what 
she reproached me with as before, and at last 
with new vows, and particularly that I would 
myself bid the girl begone and show my dis- 
Jike to her, which I shall endeavor to perform, 
but with much trouble; and so thus appeasing 
her, we sleep as well as we could till morning. 


Pepys’s wife was always doubtful of him, 
and as she had before made him promise 
not to see or speak to the beautiful Mrs. 
Pierce or Mrs. Knipp, so now she made 
him promise not to see Deb, but he broke 
his promise. 

What would the various ladies of 
Pepys’s acquaintance have thought had 
they known that their friend was writing 
down an account of all the passages be- 
tweenthem? Itisa curious fate that they 
should pass through their own times with 
a fair reputation and lose their good name 
among the readers of two centuries after. 

What Pepys’s character was after the 
closing of the diary we can never tell, and 
it must ever remain a doubt whether he 
reformed. In his last words he says, 
“‘ Now my amours are past,” but we can 
never be quite sure as to the stability of 
his resolutions. The gross immorality of 
the court most certainly influenced the 
tone of the general society of the country, 
but there are indications in the early por- 
tions of the diary, written before Charles 
the Second was restored to the throne, 
which show that there was a very general 
‘axity of manners among those who were 
neither Puritans nor Cavaliers. This lax- 
ity, however, certainly increased after the 
Restoration. 

In two particulars we are almost depend- 
ent upon the diary for information; these 
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relate to the revived interest in music and 
the theatre in the early days of the Resto- 
ration. Pepys tells us of the setting up 
of organs, of the composers that were in 
vogue, and of the famous instrumentalists 
and singers of his time. He was a thor- 
ough and accomplished musician, and the 
number of instruments mentioned by him 
is remarkable, and shows how much more 
general a liberal musical education was in 
his day than now. Chance acquaintances 
were able to strike up four and five part 
songs in excellent time and tune. The 
instruments mentioned in the diary are 
the lute, viol, theorbo, violin, guitar, cit- 
tern, bandore, recorder, flageolet, triangle, 
trumpet marine, virginals, spinet, harpsi- 
chord, and dulcimer. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Pepys 
was not best pleased when her husband 
took more pains in teaching her maid 
Mercer to sing than he did with herself. 
This was not always so, for Mrs. Pepys’s 
performances on the flageolet were appar- 
ently highly appreciated by the diarist. 
We read :— 


September 11, 1667. —I to bed, being might- 
ily pleased with my wife’s playing so well 
upon the flageolet, and I am resolved that she 
shall learn to play upon some instrument, for 
though her ear be bad yet I see she will attain 
anything to be done by her hand. 


On the following day Mrs. Pepys’s ear 
must have improved. 


After the play we home, and then I to the 
office and despatched my business, and then 
home, and mightily pleased with my wife’s 
playing on the flageolet, she taking out any 
tune almost at first sight and keeping time to 
it, which pleases me mightily. 


John Downes, the prompter of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant’s House, in his “ Roscius 
Anglicanus,” gives very little information 
respecting the plays acted in the first two 
years after the Restoration, and for that 
period the diary is almost our only author- 
ity. It requires, however, some consider- 
able knowledge of the history of the stage 
to get out the necessary information from 
Pepys’s descriptions, as he is somewhat 
indefinite in these matters, and takes very 
much for granted. He describes plays, 
tor instance, as acted at the Cockpit, but 
he does not distinguish between the two 
Cockpits, the public theatre in Drury 
Lane and the court theatre in St. James’s 
Park, which formed part of Whitehall 
Palace. We can generally see which is 
meant (if there is no other distinction to 
guide us) by noting that the performances 
at the court theatre were in the evening, 
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while those in the public theatre were 
held in the afternoon. There were other 
Cockpits where the popular entertain- 
ment of cock-fighting actually took place. 
Pepys visited one in Shoe Lane and was 
not pleased. On the rst of March, 1668, 
he went 


to the new cockpit by the King’s Gate in Hol- 
born, but seeing a great deal of rabble we did 
refuse to go in. 


The prices at the theatres were high at 
this time, considering the relative value of 
money. There were shilling and eighteen- 
penny places, but the pit was half-a crown, 
and the prices of the boxes varied from 
half-a-crown to four shillings. On one 
occasion Pepys would not pay the latter 
sum, as he could not see the whole play. 


October 29, 1667. — Thence Brouncker and 
I to the King’s House, thinking to have gone 
into a box above, for fear of being seen, the 
king being there, but the play being three 
acts done we would not give four shillings, 
and so away and parted. 


Another form of amusement which was 
in popular favor at this time was a visit to 
the meetings of the newly established 
Royal Society. Pepys himself knew very 
little of science, but he enjoyed talk about 
any new thing, and as several of his col- 
leagues were connected with the institu- 
tion he was glad to hear them discourse 
about something besides business, and 
after hearing them he was often inclined 
to hold them in higher estimation; thus 
on the 11th of January, 1664-65, he heard 
Lord Brouncker, the president, and Com- 
missioner Pett speak. 


After dinner to Gresham College to my 
Lord Brunker and Commissioner Pett, taking 
Mr. Castle with me, then to discourse over 
his draught of a ship he is to build for us, 
where I first found reason to apprehend Com- 
missioner Pett to be a man of any ability ex- 
traordinary in any business, and that most 
pertinently and masterlike, and great pleasure 
it was to me to hear them discourse, I of late 
having studied something thereof; and my 
Lord Brunker is a very able person himself 
in this sort of business, as owning himself to 
be a master in the business of all lines of 
conical sections. 


A prominent fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety was Thomas Povey, who, although a 
very ingenious mechanic and a man of 
mark, got his accounts into such a muddle 
that it was found advisable that he should 
resign his office of treasurer of the Tan-| 
gier Commission to Pepys, who being a 
good accountant himself had little sym- | 
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pathy for the other’s blunders. On the 8th 
of February, 1664-65, Pepys writes : — 


Up, and by coach to my Lord Peter- 
borough’s, where anon my Lord Ashley and 
Sir Thomas Ingram met, and Povy about his 
accounts, who is one of the most unhappy 
accountants that ever I knew in all my life, 
and one that if I were clear in reference to my 
bill of 1174. he should be hanged before I 
would ever have to do with him, and as he 
understands nothing of his business himself 
so he has not one about him that do. 


We hear further of this examination of 
accounts on the 18th of March following. 


At noon to the Change, and took Mr. Hill 
along with me to Mr. Povy’s, where we dined, 
and showed him the house to his content, and 
I expect when we meet we shall laugh at it. 
But, I having business to stay, he went away, 
and Povy and Creed and I to do some business 
upon Povy’s account all the afternoon till late 
at night, where, God help him, never man was 
so confounded, and all his people about him, 
in this world, as he and his are. 


Lord Sandwich and Sir William Coven- 
try were the two men that Pepys most 
respected in the world. The former 
thought the latter had done him an ill turn 
when he was passed over in sea service 
for Sir William Penn in 1665. 


Suly 5.— After some discourse Mr. Cov- 
entry did satisfy, as he says, my Lord, so as 
they parted friends both in that point and 
in the other, wherein I know my Lord was 
troubled, and which Mr. Coventry did speak 
to him of first, thinking that my Lord might 
angrily take offence at his not being men- 
tioned in the relation of the fight in the news 
book, and did clear all to my Lord how little 
he was concerned in it, and therewith my Lord 
also satisfied, which I am mightily glad of, 
because I should take it a very great misfor- 
tune to me to have them two to differ above 
all the persons in the world. 


It is not easy to understand why the 
following anecdote of Henry Jermyn 
(afterwards Earl of Dover) should have 
been left unprinted : — 


December 4, 1667. — Here I also heard Mr. 
Jermyn, who was there in the chamber upon 
occasion of Sir Thomas Harvey’s telling him 
of his brother’s having a child, and therefore 
taking away his hopes of 2,000/. a year. He 
swore, God d him, he did not desire to 
have any more wealth than he had in the 
world, which indeed is a great estate, having 
all his uncle’s, my Lord St. Albans, and my 
Lord hath all the Queen Mother’s. But when 
Sir Thomas Harvy told him that hereafter you 
will wish it more, ‘* By God,’’ answers he, 
‘* I won’t promise what I shall do hereafter.” 





As Henrietta Maria did not die until 
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1669, and Lord St. Albans until 1684, it 
was somewhat premature to count upon 
his great wealth. There seems to be no 
doubt that the queen dowager was pri- 
vately married to her master of the horse, 
but the popular notion that she lived in 


poverty in Paris while Lord St. Albans | 


was living luxuriously does not appear to 
have been founded on fact. Sir John 
Reresby speaks very highly of Henrietta 
Maria in his diary, and says that her court 
at Paris was better ordered and more 
agreeable than that of the “Grand Mo- 
narque ” himself. 

Pepys dearly loved to have a talk with 
an old schoolfellow, and his comments on 
the past times are much the same as those 
which occur to most of us. On the 25th 
of July, 1664, his old friend Jack Cole 
calls upon him and tells him that trade is 
so bad that he proposes to turn all he has 
into money and go to sea. 


I promised him all the friendship I can do 
him, which will end in little, though | truly 
mean it, and so I made him stay with me till 
eleven at night, talking of old school stories 
and very pleasing ones: and truly I find that 
we did spend our time and thoughts then oth- 
erwise than I think boys do now, and I think, 
as well as he thinks, that the best are now. 
He supped with me, and so away, and I to 
bed. And strange to see how we are all 
divided that were bred so long at school to- 
gether, and what various fortunes we have 
run—some good, some bad. 


The great charm of the diary is its 
variety ; great and little are mixed up to- 
gether, and the doings of Pepys’s friends 
and acquaintances are pictured to us at 
full length. He was always ready todo a 
good turn for a friend, and most of those 
who were connected with him did well in 
life. William Hewer naturally occupies 
a large space in the diary, but it is amus- 
ing to read so depreciative an account of 
him as the following, when we remember 
the eminent position he afterwards at- 
tained to and the filial care he took of his 
master in his old age : — 


February 6, 1667-68.—I to my chamber, 
where my wife and I had much talk of W. 
Hewer, she telling me that he is mightily con- 
cerned for my not being pleased with him, and 
is herself mightily concerned; but I have much 
reason to blame him for his little assistance 
he gives me in my business, not being able to 
copy out a letter witn sense or true spelling, 
that makes me mad, and indeed he is in that 
regard of as little use to me as the boy which 
troubles me, and I would have him know it. 
By and by to supper, and so to bed. 


Pepys lived for thirty-four years after 


| the diary was finished, and full and busy 
years they were. For the history of these 
years we must chiefly rest upon his letters. 
These are numerous and interesting, and 
most of them place him before us in a 
very favorable light. Some have been 
printed, but many more remain in manu- 
|script in various collections. It would 
|seem that Pepys’s correspondents appre- 
| ciated his letters and preserved them with 
|care. The 2oth of February, 1689, was 
'the last day of his acting as secretary of 
'the Admiralty; but though he was out of 
| public employment his later years were 
fully occupied with business, 

Amongst other activities he took a 
lively interest in the management of 
Christ’s Hospital, of which institution he 
was treasurer, He continued as system- 
atic as ever in the due apportionment of 
his time, and two letters to different per- 
sons, both written in the year 1695, are 
|now before me, in which he complains 
| that his correspondents have unnecessarily 
| kept him waiting. To one of these he 
says, “I would be glad when you are at 
any time prevented in coming to me, when 
promised, you would send me word of it, 
for I stay’d at home all Thursday expect- 
ing you, lest you should have come and 
disappointed of seeing me; and for ye 
raine, I would and will at all time bear 
your charges in coach hire rather than sett 
businesse aside on purpose for you and 
not see you.” In arranging for another 
meeting he says, ‘It being Saturday I am 
stepping into ye country for a little aire 
till Monday.” 

Much has been written about Pepys’s 
style, and these words will apply to the 
letters as well as to the diary. We may 
allow that it is not elegant, but it has the 
superlative merit of expressing just what 
the writer meant to express. It is vivid 
and convincing. A writer in the Athe- 
n@um in 1848 — probably Peter Cunning- 
ham — was euthusiastic on the subject. 
He said : — 


He has the minuteness of Dee and Ashmole 
without their tediousness, the playfulness of 
Swift in his best moments without his preju- 
dice and his party feelings, and a charm over 
Byron and Scott, and indeed above all other 
memorialists that we can call to mind, in that 
his diary was kept without the slightest view 
to publication. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson in the Cornhill 
Magazine (1881) was more cautious, but 
lthe result is the same in both instances. 
| He wrote: — 





It is generally supposed that, as a writer, 
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Pepys must rank at the bottom of the scale of | Queen Anne — would well repay the labor 


merit; but a style which is indefatigably lively, 


'of compilation. Without attempting this 


telling, and picturesque through six large vol-| task exhaustively, let us look at the picture 


umes of every-day experience, which deals 
with the whole matter of a life and yet is 
rarely wearisome, which condescends to the 
most fastidious particulars and yet sweeps all 
away in the forth-right current of the narra- 
tive, such a style may be ungrammatical, it 
may be inelegant, it may be one tissue of mis- 
takes, but it can never be devoid of merit. 


It is surely our duty to think well of 
one who has instructed and amused us so 
much. I fear that one branch of his 
moral character must be given up as not 
to be condoned, but there is much left to 
be praised. He was kindly, cheerful, and 
helpful to those around him. His ability 
as a public servant must be acknowledged, 
but few are ready to acknowledge his 
mental power, and some are so short- 
sighted as to suppose that he was a man 
to be laughed at. This was not the opin- 
ion of John Evelyn, who may be consid- 
ered to have been a good judge. On the 
19th of February, 1671, that distinguished 
man wrote in his diary : — 


This day dined with me Mr. Surveyor Dr. 
Christopher Wren and Mr. Pepys, Cleark of 
the Acts, two extraordinary, ingenious, and 
knowing persons, and other friends. 

Now we know that Christopher Wren 
was not only our greatest architect, but 
also a scientific man of powers second 
only to Newton, so that it is no mean 
honor for Pepys to be bracketed with him 
as an “ingenious person.” 

Pepys evidently mellowed as he grew 
older. He gained the esteem and respect 
of his contemporaries, and he certainly 
deserved the honor in which he was uni- 
versally held. I trust that the fresh ex- 
tracts which I have been able to make 
frcm the diary will give readers some idea 
of the pleasure still in store for them 
when at last they have the whole work in 
print, and that they will Lot agree with 
the former editors as to the tediousness 
of the matter which those editors have 
thought fit to omit. 

HENRY B, WHEATLEY. 


From Belgravia. 


of ker, and her surroundings, which may 


| be sketched from letters written from her 


|and about her during the early years of 


the last century. 

The daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, a 
valued member of the household of James 
II. whilst he was Duke of York, she pos- 
sessed a very decided predilection for 
everything connected with the house of 
Stuart —a predilection which, being inher- 
ited by her son, lost him an honorable dip- 
lomatic post when George I. was placed 
on the throne of England. Her marriage, 
some ten years after the Restoration, with 
Sir William Wentworth—a grandson of 
the unfortunate Strafford — strengthened 
the ties that bound her to the royal house. 
Sir William was a “ power” in Yorkshire ; 
the inheritance of the Savile estates in 
and round Wakefield had given him the 
shrievalty of Yorkshire, and a seat in 
Parliament; so he and his family soon 
left their country house, in order to taste 
the pleasures of London gaiety. The Aps- 
ley interest was, of course, strong after 
James’s accession to the crown, and it 
quickly gained for Lady Wentworth the 
position of bedchamber-woman to the 
queen. A very loyal servant she certainly 
proved herself to her mistress, scoffing at 
the rumors, rife at the Revolution, that 
the Prince of Wales was not Mary of 
Modena’s son, and telling Burnet, “in 
such terms,” she says, “as modesty would 
scarce let me speak at another time,” that 
she was as sure the child was the queen’s 
as she was that she was the mother of any 
of her own children! 

In 1692, Lady Wentworth, at the age of 
forty, was left a widow. Twoof her daugh- 
ters were married, whilst a third, Betty, 
lived with her in the “lodgings ” allowed 
her at Whitehali Palace. Three of her 
sons had died. Thomas Wentworth, the 
elder of the two surviving — he who be- 
came the diplomatist, and who succeeded, 
three years after, to the title of Lord Raby 
— had just entered upon a military career. 
His title brought him honor, and that was 
all; for the estates passed toa cousin for 
whom he naturally entertained no very 





deep affection. The other surviving son, 
| Peter Wentworth, turned out an unsatis- 
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CENTURY. 


jafter life, Lady Wentworth was always 


LIKE the biographies of a good many | doing considerably more than her means 


now forgotten men and women, that of | allowed. 


Whether or not Sir William 


Lady Wentworth — mother of Lord Straf- | Wentworth, like many other Stuart parti- 
ford, an able diplomatist of the reign of | sans, had lent money to his late master, 
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themselves are never so good, yet some 


evidence that the fortune which had gained tatling sarvantes or acquantence will put 


him the shrievalty of Yorkshire had some- 
how vanished before his death, and that 
Lady Wentworth, when she became a 
widow, was the reverse of wealthy. 

Straitened circumstances made living 
in suitable style a hard problem for her 
to solve. Her son—after his military 
career had terminated and his more profit- 
able one as diplomatist had begun — had 
possessed himself of a house at Twicken- 
ham, which stood on the site of what is 
now Mount Lebanon; this abode Lady 
Wentworth and Betty treated as their 
own, whilst Lord Raby was abroad; though 
the latter’s agent evidently exercised a 
general supervision over the housekeeping 
arrangements. 

The “at home” day was one of the 
“institutions ” followed both at Twicken- 
ham and in London. 

“ This afternoon,” she tells her son in 
February, 1705, was “my veseting day.” 
And she continues, “I take the same free- 
dom you gave me when you was hear in 
making a great show with your tea tables 
and dishes ; but you left but one tea-pott, 
that is the little blew and white one.” 

Daily life at the Twickenham residence 
is thus described in another letter written 
about the same time :— 


We live very pleasantlye, eat and drynke 
very plentifully fynely and neatly. Both fish 
and flesh is very reasonable, and fowl very 
plentifull — chickens, pidgeons, and rabbitts, 
and very reasonable raites all. We have 
syder and wyne and strong ail every meal, and 
your brewer sent such bitter bear that none 
can drincke it, soe we have it from one at 
Westminster. 


It is not needful to attempt a word- 
portrait of Lady Wentworth; she will 
present herself sufficiently vividly to the 
reader who reads the following scraps of 
her writing and allusions to her. Love 
for her children and her pets — her 
* dums,”’ as she calls them —and a perfect 
cognizance of her utter incapacity for 
business, were certainly traits in her char- 
acter. Her chief object in life was to 
promote her children’s happiness, in the 
only way that seemed to her possible ; 
namely, by getting them comfortably mar- 
ried. For getting Betty off her hands, 
she might have had sordid motives, but, 
as she constantly puts it, her son’s mar- 
riage might, and probably would, leave 
her homeless. ‘ Sartinly,” she writes on 
ene occasion, “I should never desier to 
live with a daughter-in-law, for although 


| 
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jealouses in their head to breed discon- 
tents.” Yet she was as anxious for one 
marriage as she was for the other, 

At Twickenham they had a good many 
“callers,” and every eligible lady gets a 
very minute description in Lady Went- 
worth’s weekly ietter to her son. 

“Yesterday,” she writes in one letter, 
“Lady Brook brought her grand-daugh- 
ter, Lady Rachel Nowell, to see me. | 
wish you had her; they say she has at 
least £30,000 . . . she has so much good- 
ness in her looks.” ‘The lady afterwards 
became the wife of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and, Luttrell tells us, brought him twice 
that sum. From this time, until Lord 
Raby was married, Lady Wentworth 
scarcely wrote him a letter that did not 
suggest an alliance which she seems to 
have thought advantageous forhim. Now 
it is Lord Carberry’s daughter whom she 
recommends. Lord Shrewsbury had 
thrown her over for an “ Etallion ” beauty, 
of whom no one knew much. ‘“ Write to 
Lord Carberry,” says Lady Wentworth, 
“ at once, whilst he and the gilted woman 
are both smarting under the sting of dis- 
appointment, and say you are desperet in 
love with hisdaughter. I have heard,” she 
adds, “of spells; I wish I could giv that 
lord one, that he might be as desireous to 
have you his son-in-law, as I ame of have- 
ing itsoe!” And then, in quick succes- 
sion, follow glowing accounts of various 
eligible ladies in London society of the 
day — Lady Betty Hastings, the Duke of 
Newcastie’s daughter, Lady Mary Thynne, 
Lady Tufton’s five daughters (“ you may 
buye her house for one or two thousand 
pounds,” says Lady Wentworth, “ if you 
will take a daughter”), and the heiresses 
of sundry wealthy citizens who had houses 
round about Twickenham. 

In one of her endeavors to get a wife for 
her son, Lady Wentworth enters so mi- 
nutely into the plot, quite of her own 
hatching, that it is a pity not to repeat it. 
Lady Brownlow had several daughters, all 
rich, and some of the elder ones already 
married; the youngest seemed to Lady 
Wentworth a most desirable match for 
her son. As usual, one of Lord Raby’s 
agents was made an actor in the drama. 
He was told to call on Lady Brownlow 
and tell her he was bidden * by a person 
of quality” to seek an interview. ‘“ My 
lady,” and her steward, in due course, 
appeared and heard the message, which 
was that a “ person” had seen and fallen 
in love with her youngest daughter, and 
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if she pleased he couid furnish particulars 
of his estate. ‘My lady,” replied she 
could make no answer till she knew the 
‘“‘nerson’s ” name; then the agent told her 
it was Lord Raby, and, says Lady Went- 
worth, she answered, “she had a very 
good careckfer of you, but was not willing 
to marry the youngest afore the elder,” 
and so the interview ended. Lady Went- 
worth and the agents had then laid their 
heads together and come to the conclu- 
sion that Lord Raby had better write 
without delay to the mother and to the 
young lady, declaring long attachment! 

Then follows an account of Lady Brown- 
low’s sons-in-law, not very complimentary 
in any case and concluding with the re- 
mark that the youngest would be envied 
by all her sisters if she becomes the wife 
ot Lord Raby. “Dear soul,” concludes 
Lady Wentworth, “loos noe time, but 
write ; and if you wold, at the same time, 
indite one for me, I may enclose yours and 
give it ether to Elleson or Hail (the two 
agents) tocarry. It would not be proper 
forme to carry it... 1 am so dasht to 
a stranger that I shall spoyle the cause 
quite.” 

In another letter she describes the fair 
lady in question, who on the previous 
Sunday had sat beside her at Whitehall 
Chapel, as having “a very lovely round- 
ness at the bottom of her face.” Lady 
Brownlow was “very much sett out, but 
very ugly, as all old people are that is very 
youthful in their dress; but I should hold 
my tongue, for I have bought myself a 
very light gay mantle of a silk that is all 
the mode.” 

Poor Lady Wentworth! She certainly 
tried hard to get her son a rich wife, and 
may consequently seem a little mercenary 
in her ideas, but she really loved him 
truly and could tell him so, as the conclu- 
sion of one of her letters shows us: “I 
never wish for news but when I am writ- 
ing to you, that you might have something 
better to entertain you than, lyke the 
cookoo always in one note — nothing but 
I lov you, and so, till death fetches me, 
will be, dearest soul, your most infinite 
affectionate mother.” 

Pleasant as Twickenham was in the 
spring and summer, it had no charms for 
Lady Wentworth in the autumn and win- 
ter; the knowledge that their London 
home might sooner or later be taken from 
them, thus caused a good deal of mental 
trouble. She tells her son of her pleading 
with the Duchess of Marlborough, whose 
answer was only that she could not reason- 
ably expect to keep them much longer, as 
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the queen’s own family must be provided 
for before strangers ! 

“ But my chief concern,” Lady Went- 
worth writes to Lord Raby, “is for you: 
though I do confes, they are very pritty in 
my eyes too, and it will be a great charge 
to remove all the goods, and here [at 
Twickenham] is not room for them.” 
Then they “are so nere the Parlement 
House and Court,” and besides she con- 
siders she is entitled to lodgings ; “ Why 
not I,” she asks “for my father and 
mother were servantes of the Queen’s own 
mother.” She wished her son could save 
enough money to buy a town house; 
lodgings were “soe chargeable.” Every- 
thing “dun in publick; nothin spoke or 
dun but knowen to all the town and parra- 
fraised upon.” A “pretty house,” like 
her niece’s in Golden Square, cost but 
£60 a year, “the landlord paying the 
Queene’s taxes,” and had “a little garden 
with an arbour at its end.” But Lord 
Raby had no thoughts of embarking upon 
London housekeeping just then; later on, 
when he turned his thoughts in that direc- 
tion, Lady Wentworth’s accounts of her 
house-hunting are interesting from the in- 
sight they give us of town mansions of 
the day. We see that though she did not 
care for her imagined rights being taken 
away from her, she felt her inability to 
live in proper style at Whitehall, and she 
was turning over in her mind how best to 
manage. Lord Raby’s advice was evi- 
dently to “keep out of debt,” and live as 
much as possible at Twickenham. “ My 
dearest and best of children,” she writes 
to him, “I doe agree with you in the ad- 
vyse you give me and will indever, all I 
can, to keep out of debt, for I wiil make 
noe entertainments that I can avoyd... 
I lyke being at Twittingham much better 
than hear, tho’ all places are alike to me 
for health, myne consisting only in my 
mynd.” Betty, however, was never so 
well there late in the year. Then she 
discusses various possible places of resi- 
dence. Wakefield was “not proper,” as 
she had formerly lived there in affluence 
and there was “a great deal of gentry” 
round about. For her own part, she pre- 
ferred going to some distant place and 
there living “#2 cognetto” as she calls it 
— such a plan was far preferable to living 
at the Cock Pit or at Twickenham “ with- 
out a footman and other servants,” and 
“sneekingly and petfullye ... I know 
some makes a great show with as little; 
but they are in many tradyspeoples’ books 
and it will light heavy on them at the 
last.” 
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One of her schemes was to board with | visit was Lord Shaftesbury’s at Chelsea. 


the agent, Mr. Ellison, but the good man | 


put that out of the question, because “ it 
could not be pryvate,” with him, as “ Lady 
Garsay [Jersey] and Mr. Varnum” came 
there in the summer and Lady Wentworth 
used to meet them at Whitehall Chapel. 
In the end, the economy decided upon 
seems to have been an almost constant 
residence at Twickenham, coming to Lon- 
don as seldom as possible. When she 
aod Betty did come up, plenty of kind- 
nesses were shown them by their more 
prosperous relatives— ‘neice Arundel” 
and her spouse, who were living amongst 
the great people in Arlington Street, and 
others often invited them, and so did 
“Cousin Hanbury,” one of whose enter- 
tainments is thus described: “ we stayed 
till nere twelve at night, having a good 
dinner and supper and in the afternoon 
tea and coffy ... we played cards all 
day.” But Lady Wentworth, as we have 
seen, cared little for going about, rather 
shunning society —as she could not keep 
up with its extravagances — than courting 
it. 

Resides tending her flock of animal 
pets, music was her chief enjoyment, and 
a proposed visit to the opera in the winter 
of 1708 receives an amusing account in 
her next letter to Lord Raby. “ Yester- 
day,” she writes, ‘I had lyke to have been 
ketched in a trap; your brother Went- 
worth had almoste parswaded me to have 
gon last night to hear the fyne muisick, 
[and] the famous Etallion sing at the re- 
hersall of the Operer, which he assured 
me it was soe dark, none could see me. 
Indeed musick was the greatest temtation 
I could have, but I was afraid he deceaved 
me, soe Betty only went with his wife and 
him; and I rejoysed I did not, for thear 
was a vast deal of company and good light 
. » » The Dutchis of Molbery had got the 
Etallian to sing and he sent an excuse, 
but the Dutchis of Shrosberry made him 
com, brought him in her coach, but Mrs. 
Tofts huft and would not sing becaus he 
had furst put itofe; though she was thear, 
yet she would not, but went awaye. I 
wish the house would all join to humble 
her and not receav her again.” Nicolini 
and Mrs. Tofts (the Camilla of * The Spec- 
tator”’) are here spoken of. A contempo- 
rary letter thus describes a Sunday visit 
of the latter to the Duke of Somerset, 
where “there were about twenty gentle- 
men and every kiss was a guinea; some 
took three, others four or five at that rate, 
but none less than one.” One of the few 
houses Lady Wentworth was tempted to 
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The author of the ‘Characteristics 
charmed her with his unconventional ways 
“was he twenty years older,” she writes, 
“and I as many years younger, I would 
lay all the traps I could to get him, his 
youmore and mine are soe alike... I 
wish Betty had him.” 

But despite her almost continuous resi- 
dence at Twickenham, life was evidently 
still a struggle, especially in winter time, 
when, as Lady Wentworth tells us, she was 
paying 50s. a chaldron for coal, and Ios. a 
pound for coffee. ‘I will leave it erfe,” 
she writes, speaking of the latter; “fora 
long time, I dranck it twise and sum- 
times thre timse, a day.” 

We can well fancy that under these 
circumstances, Christmas was no merry 
season. Her son’s “sneaking tenants” 
stirred up the little anger in her constitu- 
tion, because they never spared a fat goose 
or turkey, as the tenarts of other less 
kindly landlords did. ‘* This troublesome 
time,” she writes in 1705, “ brings aboun- 
dance of troublesome gests. . . . I designe 
to be as sneakinge as I can, and doe noe 
works of superflewety ; only what necessity 
foarsis.” Subsequently she exclaims, “I 
thanck God ther is not abov three days 
more to the end of Christmas.” The 
“* vast deal” that the season costs her son 
was a sorry thought, and she asks him if 
it is the fashion where he is to give Chris- 
mas boxes and New Year gifts.” She 
can remember when Charles II. gave up 
the bestowal of * New Year gifts and val- 
entines” on account of their heavy ex- 
pense. 

It is thoroughly characteristic of Lady 
Wentworth that the very letters which 
bemoan her neediness refer to the invest- 
ment in almost every lottery that was got 
up, though we never hear of any luck at- 
tending herinvestments. Poor Betty too 
was bitten with the gambling spirit — she 
had won a pair of silk stockings in the 
“half-crown lottery.” Here is a letter to 
her brother in 1710, begging for £10 for 
a lottery ticket : — 

I have spent all the money I have saved out 
of my allowance in little jewels . . . this is 
the last favour I will ask till Iam going to be 
married, and then I know you will be as good 
as your word and give me my wedding cloathes. 
But pray be not frightened, for I believe it 
will be a long time first, if ever, except { win 
the £1,000 a year, for money nowadays is 
the raening passion. 


The various items of news and allusions 
to people in Lady Wentworth’s letters, 
give us a curious insight into English so- 
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cial life at the beginning of the eighteenth | hoods. Writing on 23rd November, 1708, 


century. Thus, in describing a fatal fire 
at Sir William Wyndham’s house in Albe- 
marle Street-—at which the Duke of 
Ormond worked as hard as any of the 
ordinary men —she tells how one of the 
maidservants lost her life; she was “ very 
pretty, and was put out only to improve 
her; a ritch grosser’s daughter in the 
sety.” About the same time she is hesi- 
tating to discharge a suspected servant 
of her own, as “it will ruin the pore 
wretch, who is a decaid gentleman’s son.” 
In a ietter written in 1707 she describes 
Lord Derwentwater’s widow’s mésalliance, 
and adds that the “new husband” comes 
‘every day to the coffy house in his fyne 
coach and two footmen to wait on hym, 
and the coach waits at the coffy house 
. « . and all else walks to it; and he is 
laught at for it.” There is very little 
about politics and politicians in any of 
Lady Wentworth’s leiu..s, except occa- 
sional abuse of Burnet or some other 
prominent “Whig” of the day; whilst 
Dr. Sacheverell’s high-churchmanship re- 
ceives commendation on more than one 
occasion. He will, she says, make “all 
the ladys turn good huswives,” since he 
is teaching them to get up early and be in 
church by seven o’clock every morning. 
This letter is written in Lent, 1710. 

All this time Lord Raby had been work- 
ing his way steadily to the fore as a 
diplomatist and receiving various sub- 
stantial recognitions of his services, so 
the Wentworth fortunes were no longer 
on the ebb. One by one little luxuries, 
that the old lady had been forced to deny 
herself, were indulged in; amongst them 
the ‘*coach,” which, she assures her son, 
was pretty actively employed. “I stayed 
at home when I had none, now I seldom 
miss going out to take the air or make 
some threveol pretence to goe about the 
streets.” 

Whilst in Italy, on diplomatic affairs, 
the ambassador had bought a goodly col- 
lection of pictures and other works of art, 
and when on a mission to England in 
1708, he had been on the lookout for a 
suitable residence in Yorkshire to put 
them into; a few years after “ Strafford 
Hall”— Wentworth Castle it is now 
called — was not far off completion. He 
had also set his mother the task — evi- 
dently a congenial one — of house-hunting 
for him in London. We have seen how 
anxious she was, some years before to get 
a “pretty”? town house for her son; now 
she was no longer fettered as to rent, and 
could look in more “genteel” neighbor- 


she tells him: — 

‘“‘T have been to see a very good house 
in St. Jamsis Squair. It has thre large 
rooms, forward, and two little ones, back- 
ward, closetts, and marble chimny peices, 
and harths to all the best rooms, and iron 
backs to the chimneys. Thear is two 
prety closets with chimneys and glas over 
them, and picturs on the wenscoat over 
most of the chimneys, bras locks to all the 
doors, wenscoat at bottom and top and 
slips of boards for the hangings. . 
Thear is back stairs, twoo coach housis 
and stable for two horsis, rooms over for 
sarvents, very good offisis, a yard for dry- 
ing of cloaths, and leds for that purpus, a 
stable yard, and a hors pond, and back 
gate. ... Thearis a handsome roome all 
wenscoated for the steward to dyne in, and 
another good roome for the other sarvents 
to dyne ‘a, even with the kitchin, belowe 
stairs, under the hall and parlors. It was 
My Lord Sunderland’s. ... Indeed it is 
a noble hous; you may build a gallery 
over the offisis; they say the hous is soe 
strong it will last for ever, and all the new 
buildings ar very slight. My old Lady 
Bristol gave it her daughter Sunderlin.” 
Lord and Lady Sunderland lived there 
some years, and Lord Sunderland assured 
her (Lady Wentworth) that none of the 
chimneys smoaked,” and that “ New River 
Water” was laid on. The locks were 
worth £30, besides the “picturs” over 
the chimneys. Lady Ogle’s house in 
‘“‘ Pelmell, with a good view of the Park,” 
had just been sold for £2,000, but it is 
“not half so good as that in the Square ; ” 
which “is a noble hous, and fitt for you 
and strong, noe danger of its falling by 
great wyndes; aboundance of the new 
buildings fall.” Ultimately the house in 
St. James’s Square was selected. 

The year 1711 was an eventful one 
for Lord Raby. He was sent from Ber- 
lin, to the far more important post of 
ambassador at the Hague; he was created 
Earl of Strafford; and he took a wife — 
one that no doubt he kad met during a 
visit to England, paid not long before, and 
one that neither his mother nor his agent 
seem to have known of. The way in 
which he managed the whole affair is 
typical of his good common sense, and 
the glimpses we get of Lady Strafford 
and of their married life demonstrate 
throughout the wisdom of his choice. 
She was the heiress of Sir Henry John- 





son, a wealthy citizen, living in Suffolk, 
‘and brought Lord Strafford—so says 
Swift —a fortune of £60,000. 
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A POOR GENTLEWOMAN 


One naturally wonders how she got on 
with her quaint old mother-in-law, who 
was so anxious to find her son a wife, but 
who might not be so well pleased with 
one of his own finding. Well, Lord Straf- 
ford had soon to return to the Hague, and 
his wife’s letters do not leave us long in 
doubt. Once, not long before, Lady 
Wentworth, in despair of her son ever 
getting a wife, had concluded that she 
herself must be the stumbling-block. “If 
you gave out that I was dead,” she says, 
“some willing wife would come forward ;” 
for, continues the old lady, “she may have 
an aversion to a mother-in-law, as many 
has, and not without reason; but I am 
sure if I had never so great an aversion to 
one before, yett after they were yours, 
next to yourselfe, none would be more 
valued by me.” Here are extracts from 
some of Lady Strafford’s earliest letters 
to her husband: “ Next to you, I believe 
Lady Wentworth loves me better than any 
of her children... . I love Lady Went- 
worth better than ever, for she is to me as 
it ware my owne mother.” Then we have 
Lady Wentworth’s opinion of her new 
daughter-in-law. “I was yesterday at the 
Lord Keeper’s. I went with dear Lady 
Strafford, who is here now;” and later, 
“‘ Lady Strafford being alone, I longed to 
come back to her, for I am in the Square 
from morning till night. I dyne and sup 
there every day, and sure never was so 
goodhumored a creature ; she is never out 
of humor. She and I play’d at Pickit. I 
will not own she play’d better, but had 
better luck.” Indeed of the kindliness of 
Lady Strafford’s disposition, no one who 
dips into her correspondence can have a 
doubt. Amused at her mother-in-law’s 
peculiarities, she never once speaks un- 
kindly of the quaintly maanered old lady, 
and — without boasting of goodness to 
her —the record of some kindly act creeps 
unwittingly into almost every letter she 
sends her husband. 

We have spoken of Lady Wentworth’s 
fondness for animals ; besides the various 
items of society gossip which she commu- 
nicated to her son, nearly every one of 
her letters, over a long period of years, 
contains some allusion to her dogs, cat, 
and monkey ; but her many whims in re- 
gard to them are best gathered from Lady 
Strafford’s letters. An illness in the 
“family ” caused great commotion, and 
convalescence naturally afforded Lady 
Strafford considerable relief. ‘ Pearl,” 
she writes to her husband in August, 1712, 
‘is very well again, which I am very glad 
of, for ’tis not to be exprest the rout Lady 
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W’—— made with it while ’twas sick. She 
brought it here every day in two little 
night gounds made fitt for it, andits leggs 
was putt into sleeves, that I had a great 
deal to do to keep myself grave, for her 
affliction was too great for me to laugh.” 
A death was of course a still more serious 
trouble. Writing after such an affliction 
she says: — 

“T think I ought not to have writ soe 
long aletter to you to-day, for Iam sure 
you'll have a very long won [cue] from 
Lady Wentworth with very great lamen- 
tation ; for her monkey is dead. I have 
been as little merry as I could since, for 
Lady W: was soe much troubled about 
it, that she was really angry if I laughed, 
and you may beleeve, it cou’d be no afflic- 
tion to me, to make me melancholy and I 
could not cry for my life. The day it dy’d, 
I expected Lady W to dinner, and 
she nether came nor sent word, and I 
stayed diner for her for some time; but 
she would not soe much as see me that 
day. But what is the most extrodinary 
thing is, she has two of it’s pickturs draun 
sinc ‘tis dead ; won large and other in min- 
atur. Now if Captain Powell could ever 
oblige Lady W he should make a 
coppy of verses upon Pug’s death.” The 
same post brought Lord Strafford a letter 
from his mother, full of woe and lamenta- 
tion at the death, which would be almost 
comic if not so obviously sincere. The 
favorite was put to rest in the garden at 
Twickenham with a stone to mark its 
resting-place. 

Early in 1713, Lady Strafford joined her 
husband at the Hague, and there are 
plenty of letters from Lady Wentworth to 
her new daughter; in the first, she ex- 
claims, ‘* What would I give to see Stat- 
tyra and Roxseaany together?” — Not a 
very happy simile this !— Lady Strafford 
was not long away from England, and her 
husband’s diplomatic residence at the 
Hague soonended. His attachment to 
the house of Stuart was, as we have 
already said, too well known to allow the 
Whig ministers of George I. to leave him 
as England’s representative at a foreign 
court; so, on the Hanoverian accession, 
he was quickly recalled from the embassy 
which he had discharged with undoubted 
honor both to himself and his country — 
an embassy by which he was several thou- 
sand pounds out of pocket. But moncy 
was no longer an object with the Went- 
worth family ; Lady Strafford had brought 
her husband a comfortable income, and he 
had himself saved a considerable sum of 
money during the earlier part of his diplo- 
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matic career. His immediate return was 
followed by an attempted impeachment | 
for the share he took in negotiating the 
Treaty of Utrecht. After that we find him 
retiring from political life and settling 
down to live the life of a country gentle- 
man in Yorkshire. That Lady Went- 
worth, now getting on for seventy, did not 
take up residence with her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law was probably due to her own 
choosing ; she was used to Twickenham, 
and to a few old friends that could easily 
come and see her there, and so we find her 
living with Betty —till the latter’s mar- 
riage to Lord Arundel in 1722—in the 
old house on a couple of hundred a year 
aliowed her by her son. People of her 
age do not, as a rule, suddenly become 
good managers; and Lady Wentworth 
formed no exception to the rule; various 
allusions in her letters show that she was 
generally “ hard up” — especially towards 
quarter-day, though a timely “advance ” 
from her son, no doubt, kept the old dame 
from suffering any serious inconvenience. 
Here is a characteristic receipt, given by 
her a fortnight before Midsummer in 
1728: — 


Received of my son Strafford, ten pound, 
in part of my quarter, due next midsummer. 
I hope God will forgive him for paying me 
before it is due, and breaking his resolution, 
and I promise to be a better manager for the 
future, and never to ask him before my quar- 
ter is due. only this time. My son Peter* 
took advantage of my good nature and weedled 
me out of six-and-twenty shilling, which I fear 
he will never pay me. 

IsABELLA WENTWORTH. 


This is the last allusion to Lady Went- 
worth amongst her son’s correspondence, 
till we find numerous letters of sympathy 
with him after her death, which took place 
in 1733; from these allusions we learn 
that, for some years her health had been 
extremely feeble, though she struggled to 
see and joke with her friends of former 
days. One of these, whose health still 
enabled him to keep up with the racket of 
society, writes sadly to Lord Strafford on 
“the loss of dear Lady Wentworth.” 
“Tis no more than what might have been 
expected some years agoe. Yet I am 
perswaded every one is concerned at it 
that knew her; and your Lordship in par- 
ticular, who has lost the most affecktion- 
ate mother that ever was.” 

W. T. HARpy. 


* The unsatisfactory member of society alluded to 
at the outset of this memoir. 


THE COLORS OF THE STARS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE COLORS OF THE STARS. 


THAT must be a very careless-minded 
and unobservant person who, when cross- 
ing an open heath on a bright starlight 
night, does not linger a while to gaze at, 
perhaps to guess at, the innumerable lumi- 
nous points glistening throughout the sky 
in this small patch of boundless space 
which we are apt to call the universe. 
Some, he will note, as in the Milky Way, 
are like shining dust sown broadcast along 
certain tracts of the heavens; others, 
gradually increasing in visible magnitude 
and distinctness, assume the aspect of in- 
dividual and independent centres of light 
and— who can doubt it?—of heat. He 
will involuntarily murmur to himself Mrs. 
Barbauld’s lines : — 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky! 


The problem of “what you are” has, 
with other branches of physical science, 
made considerable advances towards solu- 
tion. To those who complain that we still 
know so little about natural phenomena, it 
may be replied that the wonder is that we 
know so much; and above ail, that what 
we do know, we know as surely and cer- 
tainly as we can predict that an apple, 
detached by a gale of wind from the branch 
on which it hangs, will inevitably fall to 
the ground. 

An ordinary observer, blessed with 
healthy sight, and not afflicted with color- 
blindness, like those unfortunates who 
cannot distinguish the red of a cherry 
from the green of the leaves amidst which 
it has ripened, will soon perceive that 
every star does not shine with exactly the 
same hue or tint of light. Some, like the 
Dog Star, send forth rays of most brilliant 
white —veritable diamonds in the sky; 
others are decidedly red; others, again, 
beam delicate shades of blue or lilac. 
These diversities of color amongst the 
stars are more conspicuous and striking 
in tropical skies than in our own misty 
latitudes. 

The planets are not in question here; 
but even they differ in color. Mars pre- 
sents a ruddy disc, attributed by some to 
the reflection of the sun’s rays froma red 
sandstone or a red-clay surface; by oth- 
ers, froma red-leaved vegetation, like our 
own purple or crimson varieties of cab- 
bage, coleus, and orache — the last, though 
a kitchen herb, being often grown for 





ornamental purposes. Jupiter, the giant 
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THE COLORS OF THE STARS. 


planet, the most brilliant after Venus, is | green or blue. 
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He also gives a short list 


brightly white, although it has been doubt-| of the most beautifully colored double 
ed whether we see, not its actual surface | stars, which, as maps of the stars are now 
itself, but the bands of cloudy vapor in| so good and so inexpensive, must be use- 


which itis enveloped. The color of the 
disc, however, is variable, with changes 
in the hue of certain portions almost from 
day to day. Saturn, to the naked eye, 
appears as a star of the first magnitude, 
but much less bright than Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, and of a slightly 
leaden tint. This sombre hue, together 
with the siowness of its movement round 
the sun — twenty-nine years, five months, 
and sixteen days — induced the ancients 
to regard it as an unlucky star, exerting 
an evil influence on human affairs. Of 
Saturn’s three rings, the middle one is al- 
ways brighter than the planet itself. His 
satellites have been observed to vary in 
their respective brightness, as if they al- 
ways turned the same face to the planet, 
exactly as the moon always turns the same 
face tothe earth. The first three satellites 
are all nearer to Saturn than the moon is 
to the earth,and would be siill nearer if 
their distance was measured from the sur- 
face instead of the centre of the planet. 
Many stars which appear single to the 
unassisted eye are found, when viewed 
through a good telescope, to be double, 
triple, and even multiple; that is, they are 
associated suns, in most cases revolving 
round each other at varying distances, and 
each no doubt attended by its own system 
of planets and their satellites. The double 
and the multiple stars often present great 
varieties as: well as contrasts of color. 
Some require higher powers of the tele- 
scope than others to show that they are 
separate. Instead of being white, they 
often shine with differently colored lights ; 
the emerald is coupled with the ruby, the 
topaz with the sapphire, the opal with the 
amethyst. Sometimes these marvellous 
stars remain apparently fixed and immov- 
able. Long years of observation have 
discovered no change of their relative po- 
sitions. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
associated stars gravitate one round the 
other, the smaller round the more massive, 
like the moon round the earth and the 
earth round the sun, with periods varying 
from only a few years to several centuries, 
M. Camille Flammarion informs us that 
a great number of systems consist of two 
suns of equal magnitude. The majority 
are white or yellow; but one hundred and 
thirty are known whose two suns are dif- 
ferently colored, and amongst them eighty- 
five where the contrast is remarkable, the 
principal sun being orange, and the second 








| ful to those who wish to find them. 


In his admirably copious volume, * Les 
Etoiles et les Curiosités du Ciel,” he di- 
rects attention to a very extraordinary star 
in the neighborhood of the North Pole, 
namely wz of Cepheus. The Greek letters 
are used to indicate the stars in a constel- 
lation. Look for itneara. William Her- 
schel called it Garnet Sidus (the Garnet 
Star), and such, in fact, its coloris, Some- 
times it is as red as a garnet illuminated 
by electric light, and sometimes it shines 
with a vivid, translucid, orange tint. It 
is the reddest star visible by the naked 
eye; the telescope shows stars which are 
completely blood-red. To appreciate its 
remarkable hue, one ought first to look at 
a white star, such as a of Cepheus. 

From the redness of this star and the 
quality of its light as examined by spectral 
analysis, M. Flammarion concludes that it 
is undoubtedly a case of a fast-declining 
star in the final stage of its existence asa 
sun. When we behold this ruddy star 
faintly glimmering in the neighborhood of 
the Pole Star, we may safely regard it as 
heralding extinction to all that depends on 
the warmth of its beams. 

The “ Annuaire of the Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes ” for 1888 publishes an interesting 
“ Notice Scientifique,” by M. Janssen, on 
the age of the stars. The stars being suns 
analogous to our own, he maintains that 
they are subject to laws of evolution, re- 
sulting for them in a beginning, a period 
of activity, a decline, and an end. The 
stars are formed of nebular matter, which, 
condensed, gave birth to suns and to the 
planetary bodies which form their retinue. 
White or bluish light, like that of the Dog 
Star, is emitted by suns in full possession 
of their highestenergy. After Sirius, we 
have Vega, belonging to the constellation 
of the Lyre, a white star, seen in summer 
in the zenithal regions of our sky. It is 
admitted that the mass of this sun has 
risen to a very high temperature, and that 
it has before it long periods of activity 
and undiminished radiation. 

Another class of stars betrays, by spec- 
tral analysis, a more advanced degree of 
condensation. Though still powerful, they 
have passed what may be called their 
youth. To this class our own sun belongs. 
Remarkable fact: in general the color of 
these stars corresponds to their constitu- 
tion. It has no longer the splendor, the 
whiteness which characterize stars belong- 
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ing tothe first class. Some are yellow, and 
even orange. 

But there are stars still more advanced 
in their sidereal evolution. Their spec- 
trum shows signs of fatal cooling. The 
color of such stars answers to the other 
conditions which are admitted as signs of 
their decrepitude. It has turned to deep 
orange, often passing to sombre red. 

The color of the stars has thus been 
taken to indicate the age of those heavenly 
bodies. Another astronomer, M. A. Cornu, 
has endeavored, from the colors of the 
stars, to trace their motions; for stars are 
no longer supposed to be fixed ; fixed stars 
are obsolete. Now, if a star is moving 
across our visual line —that is, across the 
straight line drawn from our eye to the 
star itself—either perpendicularly or 
transversely — the direction of its motion 
will be observable, although perhaps with 
difficulty, on account of the apparent mi- 
nuteness of the measurable distance. But 
if the star is moving directly along our 
line of vision — that is, advancing directly 
towards us or receding from us —its mo- 
tion will be hard toascertain by the above- 
mentioned means of measurement. 

M. Cornu proposed to solve the problem 
by the color of the star and the spectral 
analysis of its light. He investigated the 
influence of the relative movement of a 
sonorous or aluminous body on the sound 
or the light heard or seen by a stationary 
observer. Both sound and light are pro- 
duced and conveyed by waves or pulsa- 
tions. But suppose the observer to be in 
motion, retreating, for instance, away from 
the source of sound or light, that is, trav- 
elling in the same direction as the propa- 
gation of the pulsations or waves; such 
an observer will receive, in a unity of time, 
fewer pulsations than the source emits, 
because he is moving in the same direction 
as the undulations. He would not receive 
any if he were moving with the same 
velocity as theirs. Consequently, an ob- 
server, travelling away from a sonorous 
source, will hear a lower sound than that 
actually given out by the source itself; 
for the scale of sounds, from high to low, 
is characterized by the diminished number 
of vibrations in a given unity of time. In 
the case of a source of white light, the 
observer will behold a redder light, be- 
cause the gamut of spectral colors, from 
violet to red, corresponds to the gamut of 
sounds from high to low. 

Inversely, if the observer travels towards 
the source, that is, in a direction to meet 
the emitted waves, the number of pulsa- 
tions received in a given unity of time will 
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| be greater; the sounds will therefore ap- 
pear sharper or the white light more violet. 

The source of vibration has been sup- 
posed in this statement to be stationary 
and the observer in motion; but the same 
reasoning would lead to analogous conclu- 
sions if the source were in motion, reced- 
ing from or approaching an observer in 
repose; from which it evidently results 
that it is the relative movement alone 
which plays the decisive part, allowing us, 
to simplify the argument, to suppose the 
observer fixed and the source in motion. 

Some of the conclusions (Doppler’s, 
quoted by M. Cornu) are these: By the 
approach of a luminous object, the inten- 
sity of its light is continuously increasing. 
With an increasing velocity, its coloration 
passes from white to green, then to blue, 
and finally to violet. If the velocity of a 
star happens to change, its color as well 
as its intensity suffers variation; and it 
may well be that in the lapse of time a 
star may assume ali the colors of the 
spectrum. 

Stars, then, it is clear, have ceased to 
be fixed. Our own sun, planets, moons, 
and all, are fast rushing, we are told, in 
the direction of the constellation Hercules, 
where a well-known prodigious agglomer- 
ation of stars is to be found. We shall 
probably never get a nearer view of them, 
as Hercules will be on his travels too. 
But no matter whither we are going, pro- 
vided we do not jostle by the way, an ac- 
cident we need hardly apprehend, there 
being plenty of room for us in any direc- 
tion. 


From The Spectator. 
TALL GIRLS. 


THE assertion that the fancy of the day 
flows towards tall girls, about which so 
|many essays have already been written, 
i= that girls are manifestly taller than 
they were, is, we think, true; but it re- 
| quires limitations. Nobody knows much 
|about any general changes in the height 
{or girth of the population, the only data 
we have, the measurements of recruits 
| applying for enlistment, being utterly de- 
ceptive. They are younger and weedier, 
because the wages of soldiers correspond 
less and less with the wages of powerful. 
| unskilled men, because the dislike to long 
| engagements increases — and three years 
}is now along engagement —and because 
the poorest and pluckiest class is found 
|more and more in overcrowded towns, 
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where brawniness develops, if at all, | 
rather late in life. We think ourselves, 
as matter of observation, that English men 
and women have profited by the cheaper 
food of the last thirty years, and are de- 
cidedly bigger than when we were lads, 
but we treely admit that we are unaware 
of any scientific evidence to support that 
opinion. Weare only sure that a certain 
limited class, the well-to-do section of the 
middle class, has become decidedly big- 
ger, healthier, and, as regards its younger 
women apparently taller than was the case 
forty years ago. We cannot understand 
how there can be any doubt upon the sub- 
ject, and would appeal with the utmost 
confidence to any jury of mothers accus- 
tomed to mix in general society. They 
would say, thereby correcting an omission 
in the popular view, that in seven out of 
ten families they knew, the sons were 
larger than the fathers, unless the latter 
were specially big men; and that the 
daughters not only were larger than the 
mothers, but that they at all events 
seemed to be tallertoo. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in the statement. The 
first cause of bulk and stature is probably 
race — we do not mean superior race, for 
the negroes of many districts are bigger 
than are the English, and the “ barba- 
rians ” were all bigger than the Roman sol- 
diers who enslaved them — but race, and 
the continuance alike of pedigree and 
conditions of life usually involved in that 
word; but the second cause is diet in 
infancy; and the third, training in child- 
hood and early youth. Much milk, for 
example, makes good bones; and soldiers 
caught young visibly lengthen out under 
their food anddrill. In both these latter 
conditions, the change within the last 
generation — we are speaking only of the 
well-to-do — has been very great indeed. 
The world has grown unconsciously much 
wiser as to the management of children. 
Nothing improves physique like good 
milk -— that, and not porridge, is the cause 
of the tall Highlanders, Irishmen, and 
Sikhs —and the little children of our day 
are nourished on cream-and-water, or milk 
procured from the great dairies, which is 
as good as milk can be, and as different 
from the milk of thirty years ago as Brand 
is different from old beef-tea. The very 
cows are of different breed, not to mention 
the improvement in their food and lodg- 
ing. Then a prejudice of an extraordina- 
rily injurious character — we write these 
sentences on first-class medical evidence 





— has silently, no one knows why, entirely | 
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disappeared. Nothing nourishes like good 
sugar, possessing as it does just the requi- 
site heat-giving quality ; but the mothers of 
1830-50 dreaded sugar. They had an idea 
that it sickened babies, who always crave 
for it like horses for salt; that it spoilt 
the teeth of growing children ; and that it 
swelled the tongues of children a little 
more advanced in years, — the last a fancy 
based on the effect of sucking toffy. They 
therefore withheld sugar, thus leaving the 
children half-nourished, and permanently 
sensitive to a climate which for seven 
montks in the year is always chilly. Nowa- 
days, everybody among the cultivated 
knows that sugar is beneficial, and the 
children are left to their instincts, with the 
result that they make flesh, and are 
almost always warm. Then the matrons 
of 1830-50 had a fixed idea, incurable by 
the men, who never quite gave in to it, 
that children, if left alone, would invari- 
ably over-eat themselves, a theory true of 
about five per cent. The nurseries were 
dieted like prisons, with the result —all 
nurses exaggerating the popular ideas — 
that the children who longed for food were 
never fed enough, and the children who 
disliked much food —a peculiarity of 
many good constitutions — were gorged 
to indigestion. And finally, children are 
kept warm enough. The horrible old idea 
of those two decades, that children should 
be “hardened” by exposure, has died 
away; the nurseries, besides being prop- 
erly ventilated, are kept warm, and the 
whole principle of children’s clothing has 
been radically, and we hope finally, modi- 
fied in the sense that the “body,” as dis- 
tinguished from the limbs, is thoroughly 
and warmly clad. The result is, that the 
child with a tendency to grow does grow, 
and that a greatly increased percentage of 
boys run towards five feet eleven inches, 
and of girls towards five feet eight inches, 
and five feet nine inches, than has ever 
been the case before. Moreover, as the 
boys and girls grow naturally, they keep 
their good looks, and, except for a year or 
two of life, it has become a positive rarity 
to see “ gawky ” lads and lasses, as great 
a rarity as to see the latter with the shining 
red elbows which forty years ago were 
at once the most dreaded and the most 
frequent of the minor deformities. The 
improvement, always, mind, in a strictly 
limited class which hardly considers the 
cost of food, is manifest at every turn, 
and is reported not only by every artist, 
but every caricaturist in the country. 
The undersized lads and skinny girls have 
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disappeared from pictures of the middle 
class, even when drawn with distinctly 
hostile intent. 

Food has been helped by training. It 
has become a custom to let girls live in 
the open air, to suffer them to play games 
which thirty years since would have been 
pronounced “ hoydenish” — then a most 
opprobrious adjective — and even to train 
them through gymnastics with scientific 
attention and regularity. They may take 
as much exercise as they like, and owing 
to the partly accidental introduction of 
vigorous games in which both sexes can 
share, they like to take a good deal. 
‘“‘ Ladies’ cricket ” and “Jadies’ golf ” are 
imitative tricks, with nothing to recom- 
mend them but the open air; but lawn 
tennis is sharp, healthy work, a great deal 
better than the hay-making of the last 
century, which overtaxed the spine, and so 
are riding, as now practised, and the walk 
of eight or ten miles, even if it endsina 
rather fatiguing trudge. Exercise of that 
kind, while it makes the boys !issom, sets 
the girls up, a change which is no doubt 
one cause of their apparent increase in 
height. They stand on their feet aad 
stand up as their grandmothers, with all 
their drilling on backboards and injunc- 
tions to sit straight up against chair-backs, 


which were tortures, never did. The girls 
stand like soldiers, without their stiffness ; 
and because they can do it, and know 
they can, they fall instinctively into a 
style of dress which displays their ability, 
which recognizes, for example, the place 


of the waist in the human figure. Girls 
do not “ lollop ” now, have, indeed, almost 
forgotten a word which forty years ago 
was incessantly in their seniors’ mouths, 
and was the origin in thousands of cases 
oi positive physical harm. A _ well-bred 
girl nowadays does not sit as if she were 
listening to a rebuke, and stiffening her- 
self to disregard it; but she does not 
“lollop,” any more than she ties her 
waist-belt about five inches too high. 

We suppose, also, that there has beena 
positive change in taste, such as occurs at 
least once in every fifty years, and that 
tall men and maidens, being appreciated, 
are more noticed, and therefore seem to 
the observer’s eye more numerous; but 
we wonder whether there is or is not an- 


other cause at work, whether, that is, the | 


approval of a type positively produces 
that type in answer tothe demand. This 
seems to be absurd, unless, indeed, we 
grant so many generations that any cause 
for selection would tell on the species; 


GIRLS. 


but nevertheless, those who believe the 
theory have a great deal of evidence to 
produce in their favor. No one ever 
studies the history of a generation, care- 
fully reviewing its portraits as well as its 
biographies, without being struck with the 
prevalence of a predominant type, espe- 
cially among women. You cannot mistake 
Holbein’s great ladies, whose faces have 
always character and seldom soul; or 
the ladies of the Puritan houses; or the 
women of Charles II.’s court ; or the beau- 
ties of the early years of George III.; or 
the “fine women” of Cruikshank’s day, 
women who, whether it was his fault or not, 
now all appear to have positively unnatural 
cheeks. If they were all married women, 
the explanation would be simple, for the 
fact would merely mean this, that taste 
having taken a definite direction, those 
who pleased it succeeded in marriage, and 
were therefore the principal subjects of 
the portrait-painters ; but the existence of 
a type extends to unmarried women too, 
and to well-born lads, and seems, we con- 
fess, quite beyond a perfect explanation. 
A little may be due to the varied educa- 
tion of each generation — the graciously 
thoughtful type of to-day, with its careful 
modelling and tendency towards a Greek 
outline, either in ivory or fine flesh-tints, 
is, for example, a clear result of culture — 
and a little more to positive effort, every 
girl and nearly every young man trying to 
realize in themselves the understood ideal 
— for example, completely altering in ac- 
cordance with it the arrangement of the 
hair—and much must be allowed for 
dress, but there is something else never- 
theless. We suspect that the general con- 
census of a society as to the conditions of 
beauty does modify the kind ‘of beauty 
prevalent in that society, and that we only 
exaggerate the degree in which the altera- 
tion occurs. That exaggeration is natural, 
— first, because we always find more or 
less what we look for; and secondly, be- 
cause we judge much from pictures, and 
artists cannot help giving the type-influ- 
ence which they so clearly perceive some- 
thing more than its fair weight. For all 
that, there is a type specially acceptable 
to each generation, and it is difficult not 
to speculate, as one turns over a volume 
of sketches of society, what the next one 
will be. Imitation helps to settle the type 
of beauty, just as it helps to settle —in 
Europe only — the ever-changing type of 
dress? If the general tendency indicates 





the law, the next type should be slightly 
Oriental, for it is the East which is in the 
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ascendant, and the East prefers the low, 
broad brow, rounded contours, and black 
eyes; but the fashion is just as likely 
to be set by a great actress, a great hero- 
ine, or a great queen. Were there any 
brunettes at all in Queen Elizabéth’s 
court ? 


From The Spectator. 
THE FOOD OF VANITY. 


CANON FOWLER, the head master of 
Lincoln Grammar School, in the paper 
which he has contributed to Physigue 
on the excessive importance accorded to 
athletics in our public schools, seems to 
hold that there is no vanity, during school- 
life at all events, like the vanity which is 
fostered by physical prowess. He speaks 
of “the deterioration of character which 
is inevitably caused in many boys who 
have come to the front in games, by the 
amount of flattery and general adulation 
which is bestowed upon them by their 
fellows, and by the notice and favor which 
is often shown them by certain of the 
masters. I have known boys who gave 
every promise of turning out thoroughly 
well, gradually, from pure conceit, lesing 
their heads and becoming thoroughly 
spoilt. Sometimes the nonsense gets 
knocked out of them later on, but occa- 
sionally it sticks to them; but worse than 
this, I have seen the moral character dete- 
riorate owing to the boundless influence 
they have gained by their position and 
have not known how to usearight.” This 
is a striking testimony to the fact that 
physical qualities, —or at least qualities 
chiefly physical, for the pluck or courage 
which goes to make an athlete does, we 
suppose, involve some slight element of 
moral quality, though even that, we be- 
lieve, is mainly due to the confidence 
which experience gives to athletes in their 
own physical alertness of eye, ear, and 
limb, — do excite much more admiration, 
and also admiration much more frankly 
expressed, than any other qualities, wheth- 
er intellectual or moral. And, indeed, in 
other aspects of life we all know that it is 
so. Beauty is far more universally ad- 
mired and flattered than any quality of 
mind or character, chiefly, no doubt, be- 
cause it is more conspicuous, attracts the 
attention much more easily, and is per- 
ceived by five or ten people for every per- 
son who perceives a keen intellect or a 
well-stored memory. The champion in 





the great school games is known to every 
one wise or foolish; and his skill is en- 
vied by almost every one wise or foolish, 
just asa girl’s beauty is known to every 
one wise or foolish, and is envied by every 
girl who has less beauty, whether she too 
be wise or foolish, That is one reason 
why high physical qualities provide more 
nourishing food for vanity than mentai 
qualities however considerable. And an- 
other reason is this, that while great phys- 
ical qualities carry with them no antidoie 
to vanity, almost all considerable mental 
qualitiesdo. Humor, for instance, if com- 
bined with any quickness of perception, is 
itself one of the most effective antidotes 
against vanity. Then, again, any really 
great power of memory or of acquisition 
is always bringing a man into comparison 
with those who had a far more powerful 
memory and far higher powers of acquisi- 
tion, and that is an experience which in- 
sensibly neutralizes any tendency to vanity 
that the growing sense of capacity might 
otherwise inspire. And, as we have 
already said,;a man cannot well be very 
vain of what attracts no pointed notice 
from the greater number of those with 
whom he lives. Yet the deeper and 
sounder mental and moral qualities are, 
the less perhaps do they attract any pointed 
notice from the mass of men. Vanity is 
fed chiefly by popuiarity and applause; 
and undoubtedly great physical qualities, 
and the self-confidence and presence of 
mind which great physical qualities pro- 
duce, excite more notice and applause 
than any intellectual or moral quality, be- 
sides administering no antidote to vanity 
such as most inteliectual and moral qual- 
ities do administer. That is the reason, 
we take it, why beauty in a girl is so much 
more likely to produce vanity than almost 
any kind of intellectual or moral capacity ; 
and that, too, is evidently the reason why 
great athletic faculties in a boy much 
oftener turn the head than any gift for 
languages or mathematics, or any literary 
accomplishment. 

That, too, may be the reason why vanity 
has the double meaning of conceit and 
emptiness. That which stimulates our 
conceit most, is really that which justifies 
it (if anything could justify it) least. 
“Vanity of vanities, says the preacher; 
all is vanity,” meaning in the first instance, 
we suppose, “ Emptiness of emptinesses, 
allis emptiness.” Still, the preacher no 
doubt included that emptiest of all empti- 
nesses, pride in qualities on the score of 
which we have no more merit than we 
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have on that of the climate of our country 
or the character of our ancestors. Doubt- 
less the meaning uppermost in the preach- 
er’s mind, was the utter emptiness of all 
those objects of desire which are most 
eagerly coveted by man; but in all the 
emptiness of what are supposed to be 
human satisfactions, there is nothing 
emptier than the extraordinary compla- 
cency with which we regard qualities for 
which we deserve no kind of credit, which 
are amongst our inheritances not our 
earnings, and the comparative contempt 
with which we regard qualities for which 
we might really take some credit, because 
they are the results of voluntary labor, and 
could only have been acquired by our own 
painstaking efforts. 
thing for which men and women value 
vhemselves is the gift which comes with 
nature, as swiftness comes to the horse or 
grace to the deer, and the one thing for 
which they do not value themseives at all 
is the elaborated quality which, by dint of 
great patience and perseverance, they have 
painfully acquired. They are thoroughly 
vain of qualities for the possession of 
which they are not in the smallest degree 
deserving of praise, and almost despise 
that laboriously earned interest on their 
talents for which alone, as we are told, we 
shail gain the approval of the only infalli- 
ble Judge. Indeed, this last is precisely 
what a man never plumes himself upon, 
what he regards with something like {mod- 
est deprecation, as a matter that had best 
be passed over, and is hardly worthy of 
any notice. 

From one point of view, of course, the 
vain man is right. The “wonder and 
bloom of the world” is all free gift, and 
not of any creature’s earning, and is in- 
finitely more wonderful and more beautiful 
than anything for which man can take 
credit. The plumage on which the pea- 
cock prides himself, the lithe paces of the 
horse, the exquisite note of the blackbird, 
the strength of the elephant, are none of 
them less fit to be the subjects of personal 
vanity, than the beauty of woman or the 
agility and strength of man; in other 
words, they are none of them fit at all to 
be the subject of reasonable vanity. But 
yet these qualities are all intrinsically far 
more wonderful and beautiful than any- 
thing for which it is possible in reason to 
take credit. A man is quite justified in 


As a rule, the one] 
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admiring his own higher gifts, if he does 
not think any beiter of Azmself for pos- 
sessing them, but only for using them with 
reverence and acertain amount of surprise 
and gratitude that they should have been 
entrusted to his care. There are people 
who take credit to themselves even for the 
mountains and rivers amidst which they 
live, or the sunsets which they are accus- 
tomed to behold. ‘“ What puny puddles,” 
wrote the American tourist beside one of 
the Swiss lakes, “these European lakes 
are compared with the mighty inland seas 
of tremendous and eternal America!” It 
is hardly doubtful that that traveller really 
plumed himself on the size of the great 
American jakes ; and though that was very 
absurd, it was hardly more so than for a 
woman to plume herself on her gift of 
beauty, or a man on his gift of genius. Of 
course the greatest things in the world are 
the things which we have received as free 
gifts, and not that infinitesimal store of 
interest on them which by diligent culti- 
vation we may have gained. Still, it is 
this last, and this last only, of which aman 
has any right to be vain, if he has any 
right to be vain at all. It would be per- 
fectly legitimate for a man to admire his 
own gifts, if they did not in any way close 
his eyes to the far greater gifts which he 
sees in others, and if he took no credit to 
himself for being the temporary channel, 
as it were, by which the benefit of those 
gifts is distributed tothe world. The fact 
is, however, that in becoming channels for 
the diffusion of life and charm and beauty, 
men strangely come to think of themselves 
as if to them were due the honor which 
belongs only to the gifts they dispense. 
It would be quite as reasonable for the 
mountain to take credit for its glaciers and 
for the lake into which the glacier pours 
its melted snows, as for the poet to take 
credit for his genius as if it were in any 
sense hisown. Yet if he could but sepa- 
rate it from himself, and think of it as 
intrinsically admirable, just as he would 
think of it as intrinsically admirable if it 
were manifested by some one else, there 
is no reason in the world why he should 
not do so. But then there would be no 
vanity in that feeling. It is the illusion 
that he is chosen for the dispenser of the 
gift because he is personally worthier than 
other men, which constitutes the emptiness 





of his empty boast. 





